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TO LIGHTEN THE WIDOW’S BURDEN 


No man can set a price on what a With health and industry he can 
mother does for a child. No pay-_ shield her while he lives. With an 
ment is adequate for a wife who [Equitable policy he can shield her 
makes home a place of peace after he is gone at least to the 
by her watchful care over the extent of providing necessities. Time 











toiler. waits for no man. Apply now. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
W. A. DAY, President 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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' If you will fill in and mail this blank stating your age, THE EQUITABLE 
' will forward complete rates without committing you to any action. 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL BE CLOSED AT THE END OF MAY 
END OF THE SALE, DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC, OF THE 


NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
NOW-— is the Time to Decide—NOW 


OU must have a general idea of the characteristics of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, for it has been so much 

used and quoted and talked about that it is definitely classed as one of the greatest achievements of our day. But 

_ .what you probably do not know is that it is a “different” kind of utility .book from any that has ever been 

published ; different in get-up, different in contents, different in style, different in method of construction, different and 
better suited to your needs in the fact that it was built for service—for your service. 


Prices 

to be 
from 

$29 to 
$50 more 


End of 
the Direct 
Sale to 
the Public 


THE FAMOUS INDIA PAPER EDITION 


Each volume (1,000 pages) but 1 inch 
thick. _ Bound in Full Flexible 
Sheepskin 


SEND FOR THE PROSPECTUS TO-DAY 


You will then be in a position to settle the matter once for all. Any argument in favor of waiting until to-morrow is 
also an argument in favor of waiting until the price has been increased in America, as it was in England in December 
last, and that is surely the wrong course to take, 


TO THE MAN—OR WOMAN-WHO MAY SAY 


“I do not need the new Encyclopaedia Britannica”: 
What will be your loss if you should thus altogether refrain from purchasing it? 


FIRST, THE THE LOSS OF AVAILABLE KNOWLEDGE 
It is impossible by the use of any number of other books, or by any other method of acquiring informati t i h 
—on any one of a thousand subjects—of which the need arises from day to day. ’ 9 ‘nformation, to gein the knowledge 


SECOND, THE LOSS OF AVAILABLE PLEASURE 

Occasion may suggest your reading an article or answering a question dealing with science, sport, art, industry, politics, finance, biog- 
raphy, history, exploration, naval or military operations, or any other branch of human activity; and im every case a writer of the highest 
authority tells you a delightfully clear story. P 


THIRD, THE LOSS OF AVAILABLE EFFICIENCY 
. Whatever you are doing—whether it is work or the pursuit of pleasure—you will do it better, more satisfactorily and more confidently 
if you have the assistance that the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is already giving to more than fifty-eigit thousand other people. , 


You will be sure of making these gains, and of avoiding these losses, by signing and mailing now the inquiry form 
found below. 
f th Encyclo- —$29 to $50 
THE PRICE ofcteceafeczcc, A FEW WEEKS HENCE cease tacentorice for the books bur it ould 
be an extravagance for you to pay it needlessly, after neglecting this opportunity to pay less 


58,000 SETS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD 


It is “the most successful book of our time,” and has been bought by all classes. The new Encyclopedia Britannica is being sold, not 
merely to “bookish” people, nor to men who have already achieved success or fame, but principally to people who have their way to make 
in the world, and who cannot afford to do without it, even though their incomes are small, because they recognize in it an aid to 
advancement, 

Whether you are a business man, a farmer, a miner, or a pro- 
fessional man; whether you are a manager or a worker in_a factory, Application for the Prospectus 
store, office or bank, you will certainly be interested in finding out Manager, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
what this work can do for you. ; 120 West 32d Street, New York 

44,000,000 words, 40,000 articles, 28,150 pages of text written by Send me tr well te oe r f th h Editi 
1,500 contributors, dealing with “everything under the sun,” with aomemnall on oaual + poe us t. "7 rit ition of the 
8,000 full-page plates, text illustrations and maps, cannot be de ~< def so ve a oon particulars of present prices, bind- 
scribed in a few paragraphs, nor in a magazine advertisement. We 8s, - Payments, bookcases, etc. 
have, therefore, prepared a large prospectus which will enable you 
to learn as much as you will need to know and enable you to 
come to an intelligent decision in this matter of subscribing for the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica while you can buy the book at a 
saving of from $29 to $50, according to binding. 
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TEST IT 


Note the easy action of the Corbin front door 
lock, requiring only a slight pressure on the key 
to retract the latch bolt. Note the ease with 
which the key is inserted and withdrawn, without sticking 
or binding. Note the general strength and solidity; also 


the fact that when in use the face of the cylinder is the only part visible 







from the outside when the door is closed, and that the narrow, sinuous 
key way affords no chance for the use of picking tools. Then you will under- 
stand some of the reasons why Corbin locks are favorites with architects and 


house owners, 


Any dealer in Corbin Hardware will show you our locks, or we will send 


you circulars on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago New York 
































When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 
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WHITING’S 
ORGANDIE GLACE 








was the first paper made in 
this country with the delight- 
ful fabric finish surface which 








is sO universally popular. It 
has been copied by all paper 
makers under various names, 
but it still leads in the excel- 
lence of the raw materials used 
and in the delicate art of its 
manufacture. For sale where- 
ever Fine Stationery is sold. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 






























































‘Three’ “Onyx” Days 


AP 21st 22nd 
saonay TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 


The “ONYX” DAY 
Offerings will con- 
sist of the Top- 
Notch “ON 
umbers Adver- 
tised for Years, and 
known to dealer and 
consumer alike as 
the very Cream of 
“ONYX” Qualities. 


It will be a Most 
Memorable Occa- 
sion, the Greatest 
jn the annals of 













“Onyx” 
SELLING IN AMERICA 


A much Wider Range of styles has 
been selected which will include the 
Wants of Every Member of the Family 














READ CAREFULLY THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST BELOW: 


For Women 
H 248:—Women's “‘ONYX"' Medium Weight Cotton; 
Full-Fashioned; “‘Dub-l’’ Top; Reinforced Heel, Sole 
and Toe; Black only. Our Regular 35c—3 for $1.00 value. 
“ONYX” DAY 25c per pair 
H366: eas s* ON YX" Gauze Weight Lisle ; ‘‘Dub- 


i’ Top; High Spliced Heel and Spliced Sole and Toe: 


Black, White and Tan. Regular 35c—3 for $1.00 value. 
“ONYX” DAY Price 5c per pair 
E970: Black Women’ s*‘ONYX"’ Finest Gauze Lisle ; 
9628: White § ‘‘Dub-I'" Top. High Spliced Heel and 
Spliced Sole and Toe. Regular 50c Value. 
ONYX" DAY Price 3 pairs for $1.00 


409 K EK: Black } Women's ““ONYX"’ Medium Weight 
4028 4  Winte Silk L isle ‘‘Doublex’* Heel and Toe; 


403 8: “‘Dub-I"" Top and Reinforced Sole. 
Feels by — like Silk but Wears Better. Regular 50c 
Value. 

“ONYX” DAY Price 8 pairs for $1.00 


6607 :—Women’s “‘ONYX"’ Boot Silk with Lisle ‘‘Dub- 
l'* Top; Reinforced Heel, Sole and Toe; Biack,,White and 
Tan. Regular 50c and 75c Values. 

“ONYX” DAY Price 3 pairs for $1.00 
120 M: t=Women's “ONYX” Extra Size Medium 
Weight Silk Lisle ; ‘*Dub-l'’ Garter Top, and Double spliced 
Hee 1 Sole and Toe; Black only. Regular 50c Value. 

“ONYX" DAY Price 3 pairs for $1.00 





Women's ““ONYX" Pure Thread Silk, a Fine 
Medium Weight in Black only; “‘Dub-l’’ Garter 
Top of Silk or Lisle, High Spliced Heel and 
Double Sole of Silk or Lisle. Regular $1.35 and 
1.50 Value 

Honvx DAY Price $1.00 per pair 











For Men 


E325:—Men's“ONYX’’Silk Lisle in Black only, ‘*Doub- 
lex’’ Heel and Toe, Spliced Sole, has no equal. Regular 
50c Value. 
™ “ONYX" DAY Price 3 pairs for $1.00 
615:—Men's ‘“‘ONYX”’ Pure Silk in Bl ach Tan, Navy, 
Grey, Purple and Smoke. Regular 50c Val 
“ONYX” DAY Price 3 pairs for $1.00 
620:—Men's ““ONYX”’ Finest Pure Silk : Medium Weight 
Reinforced Heel, Sole and Toe; Black only. Regular $1.50 
Val ue. 

“ONYX” DAY Price $1.00 per pair 


For Boys 


B 1273:—Boys’ ‘““ONYX"’ Medium Weight ‘‘Dub-] Wear’’ 
Ribbed Cotton in Black and Tan; sizes 6 to 10, Best Boys’ 
Hose of its kind in America. 25c per pair 


For Misses 


X46:—Misses’ ““ONYX"’ Medium Weight, ‘‘Dub-] Wear’’ 
Lisle; Fine Ribbed; Black and Tan; Sizes 5 to 10; Best 
Misses’ Hose in America. 25c per pair 





Look for your dealer’s announcement in the 
daily papers on this date, April 20, for full 
particulars and if you cannot get service at 
the dealer's from whom you afwere buy 

“ONYX” Hosiery, write us, Dept. N, and we 
will help you. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


The Springfield Art Club of Spring- 
field, Illinois, recently opened a hand- 
some, spacious and well-lighted gallery 
in its new home with an exhibition of 
paintings by C. Arnold Slade. 


Seattle now has a flourishing Fine 
Arts Society of more than two hundred 
members, which this year has opened 
a handsome new gallery in a fireproof 
building and held some successful ex- 
hibitions of works by Americans. 


Thomas W. Mawson, lecturer on 
landscape design at the University of 
Liverpool and a well-known expert on 
city planning, has been chosen on the 
personal recommendation of the King 
and Queen of Greece to prepare a com- 
prehensive plan for remodeling and 
beautifying the city of Athens. 


Already in possession of one of the 
largest print collections in the country, 
the New York Public Library now 
profits greatly by a fine collection of 
rare prints bequeathed to it by its late 
president, John L. Cadwalader, who 
died on- March 11, and who also left to 
the library the sum of $100,000 for in- 
creasing its collections. 

Dr. Alexander Humphreys, President 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
has lent his private collection of Amer- 
ican paintings to the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh for an indefinite period. 
It is a notable and representative col- 
lection in which the whole history of 
American landscape painting can be 
studied as in few other collections. 


The fifth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Arts will be 
held at the Art Institute, Chicago, May 
21 to 23, inclusive. A constructive pro- 
gram has been arranged dealing with 
art problems in cities and their solu- 


,tion. The prime object of the conven- 


tion, as of the Federation itself, is to 
harmonize, unify and strengthen codép- 
erative work to develop American art 
and the appreciation of art in America. 


Hugo Reisinger has been made chair- 


man of the American Fine Arts Com- - 


mittee for the Anglo-American Expo- 
sition to be held at Shepherd’s Bush, 
London, during the coming summer. 
Associated with him in the work of 
assembling a representative collection 
of works by American artists in Amer- 
ica are John W. Alexander, William M. 
Chase, Childe Hassam, Howard Cush- 
ing, Edward W. Redfield, J. Alden 
Weir, and Edmund C. Tarbell. 


One of the most interesting and de- 
cidedly one of the most beautiful ex- 
hibitions brought from oversea this 
year is that of painting, sculpture and 
graphic work by Charles Ricketts and 
Charles Shannon, two English artists 
who have long lived and worked to- 
gether at “The Vale” and who, dedicat- 
ing themselves to beauty, and holding 
fast to the noblest ideals, have put 
something of the spirit-of the old mas- 
ters into their work. This, their first 
American exhibition, is on view at the 
galleries of the Berlin Photographic 
Company, No. 305 Madison avenue, New 
York, until April 11th, after which it 
will be sent on a tour of the interior. 








The Only Photograph in Existence 
of HAROLD BELL WRIGHT and his family 
Place your order now for 


The Eyes of the World 


and receive, free of charge,through 
your bookseller on publication 
day, a reproduction of this photo- 
graph, size 5x 7, with biography 
and interesting life facts printed 
on the reverse side, but in no way 
injuring the value or beauty of the 
picture. ‘This Photographic Re- 
‘production will be aay free only 
to _those placing their order for 

he Eyes of the World’’ before 
RE) fe secured | day, August 8. Itcan 

e secured in no other way. 


THE EYES ( OF 1 THE WORLD 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT'S 
GREATEST NOVEL 


Will Be Published August 8th 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Uniformly Bound with His Other Novels, $1.35 Net 





q‘‘The Eyes of the World’’ is a Real Romance with wholesome action, plot, 
counter-plot, mystery and love. The vigor of ‘‘That Printer of Udell’s,’’ the 
sweetness of ‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills,’’ the power of ‘‘The Calling of Dan 
Matthews,’’ the grace of ‘*The Winning of Barbara Worth’”’ and the ripe thought 
of ‘‘Their Yesterdays’’ are all woven into the most delightful story that Harold 
Bell Wright has yet written. 


By the Same Author 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 


The Book that Thrilled the World 


Sales Nearing Two Million Copies 


Now Published and Sold at 50 Cents Everywhere 


Note: Harold Bell Wright does not contribute to -_ magazine. His 
books are not published as serials. His books are not shown in moving eee 
but they are dramatized and produced on the regular stage under le rights. 


Publishers, The Book Supply Company, Chicago 
Established 1895 E, W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street 

















YOU KNOW TEN PEOPLE 


who would be very glad to re- 
ceive a copy of The Independent 
with your compliments. Ifyou | | 
will send their names and ad- | 
dresses by an early mail, we 
will send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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YOU Can Rise to a 
Position of Power 


To hold a position of power you need to know more about your par- 
ticular business than the men working beside you. 


The secret of power and success is to KNOW EVERYTHING 
ABOUT SOMETHING. 





ee ee Sa Right along these lines the International Cor- 
| International CorrespondenceSchools: respondence Schools train men for Positions of 
Box 957-M, SCRANTON, PA. | Power. 
Explain without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X. 


The I. C.S. gives you “concentrated” knowl- 


























| 

| 

| [Aitomouiie Running Givi} Service ' edge—specialized training—that enables you to 
|] Stine Foreman oe | master easily and quickl pen thing you bee to 
|| Staeree'Gomctrctce | SSCS eee ae work up to the Position of 

|] BaeWeiceee | Eeecrmeaee|, know to work up to the Position of Power. 

| Brochanicai Eagincer Show Gerd Writing l If you can read and write, the I.C.S. can help 
|] BSSsthieetine une. | Eoaiamer =|) = you to succeed in the occupation of your own se- 
) Gace user —— lection. To be convinced of this, just mark and 
py ete Minin Pattern Making mail the coupon—the I. C.S. will send you de- 
| [Foreman Primver Poultry Farming | _ tailed information as to just how you can be quali- 
» ame dela fied to advance higher and higher. 

| Present Occupation — Marking the coupon involves no obligation 
| Street and No | on your part—do it now. 
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The Independent 


FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS THE 
FORWARD-LOOKING WEEKLY OF AMERICA 


April 6, 1914 


Owned and published by The Independent Week- 
ly, Incorporated, at the Publishers Building, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York, Hamilton Holt, 
President; Harold J. Howland, Vice-President ; 
Frederic E. Dickinson, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Monday, 








Entered at New York Post Office as Second 
Class Matter 


ONE YEAR, THREE DOLLARS 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS 


Single copies over six months old, 25 cents 














Postage to foreign countries in Universal Postal 
Union, $1.75 a year extra; to Canada, $1 extra. 
An order for the change of an address should be 
received two weeks before the change is to take 
effect, giving both the old and new address. 





We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addrest en- 
velope. No responsibility is assumed by The 
Independent for the loss or non-return of 
manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 


Address all communications to 
T HE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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JF the figures 174 appear on your 
address label, your renewed sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








You doubtless are interested in in- 
surance. Therefore, don’t fail to note 
the development work The Independent 
is doing in that connection. Write our 
Insurance Department for any informa- 
tion you may want on insurance mat- 
ters.” ; 


CAL EN DAR 


The annual spring production of the 
Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard—“The 
Legend of Loravia”—is being given in 
Boston on April 4, 6 and 7. 

The eighth annual menting of the 
Simplified Spelling Board will be held 
in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on April 7 and 8. 


The forty-ninth meeting of the 
American Chemical Society will be held 
in Cincinnati from April 7 to 10. Ad- 
dress Charles L. Parsons, Box 6505, 
Washington, D.C. - 

The first National Efficiency Exposi- 
tion and Conference will be open in 
New York until April 11, at the Grand 
Central Palace. 


The Vacation Contest of The Inde- 

ndent for narratives of “My Best 

acation Day” and photographs will 
close on A 15. 

Hearings on the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for national prohibi- 
tion will begin before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary on April 16. 

A Better Industrial Relations Ex- 
hibit will be held from April 18 to 25 
at 2 West Som street, New 
York City. It will show the devices in 
modern business which tend to make 
more harmonious the relations between 
employer and employee. 


On April 18 the eight-oared crews 
of the Navy and the University of 
Pennsylvania will race on the Severn. 


The triennial meeting of the Sons of 
the Revolution will be held in Wash- 
ington on April 19. 

The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is be- 
ing shown at Chicago until April 19, 
and will be at the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis, from April 25 to May 25. 

The Columbia Varsity Show, “The 
Merry Lunatics,” will be given at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, during the 
week of April 20. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law 
will be held at the New Willard, Wash- 
ington, from April 22 to 25. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the teaching of Interna- 
tional Law will be discussed. Address 
James Brown Scott, 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington. 


Harvard’s Varsity crew will meet the 
Navy on the Severn on April 26. 

The eighty-ninth annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design in 
New York will be open until April 26. 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held 
at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, on 
May 8. 

Columbia, Princeton and Pennsylva- 
nia will row an eight-oared race for the 
Childs Cup on Lake Carnegie, Prince- 
ton, on May 9. 

On May 13 the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention meets at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Address Lansing Burrows, Americus, 
Georgia. 

On May 27 the College of History, 
the first completed building of the 
American University, a national Metho- 
dist institution at Washington, will be 
dedicated and opened for use. 

At Sheepshead Bay, gees | Ma 
80, will be held the Long Island Kenne 
Club’s annual show. 

The Northern Baptist Convention 
meets in Boston from June 17 to 25, not 
in May, as earlier announced. 
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One hundred sets 
of this new limited 
First Edition, in 
full red leather 
and gold, have 
been reserved for 
subscribers of 


The Independent 


The Wonderful Thin Paper Edition of the 


Booklovers Shakespeare 


has just come from the press 


. . 

Every Home Has Been Waiting 
for this Shakespeare. It upsets publishing precedents by 
being sold for less than ever before. It has one volume for 
every two of the original edition. Its thin Bible paper has 
every advantage of the old-style paper, without its cumber- 
some weight and bulk, and without sacrificing the reading 
and wearing qualities in any way. It is a triumph of the 
paper makers’ art. And, best of all, this wonderful paper 
will not easily tear or wrinkle. 


The Thin Paper Edition has 20 sumptuous volumes, richly 
bound in full Red Leather, and stamped in gold, with gold 
tops. There are 7,000 pages in all, 40 magnificent full page 
illustrations in color, and hundreds of rare wood cuts. 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 


is included in the famous Booklovers. Every hidden mean- 
ing, every obscure word is thoroughly explained, making 
the Booklovers as easy to understand as a popular novel, 
and at the same time the complete and unabridged edition 
for the most exacting and discriminating Shakespearean 
scholar. 


Two Hundred Famous Scholars 


Shakespearean authorities of the world, contribute to make 
the Booklovers the greatest edition ever published. Its an- 


CUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY. 





THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, NEW YORK Ind. 


Please send me prepaid for my examination, one of the sets of 


the Booklovers’ Shakespeare, 20 volumes in full red leather and 
gold, which you have reserved for Independent subscribers, at your 
special price o1 $29.50. 

If the books are satisfactory, I shall pay you $1.00 within five 
days after their receipt, and $2.00 each month thereafter until the 
balance is paid. If not, I shall notify you and hold them subject 
to your order. Also send, prepaid, the Mahogany Rack and the 
$8.00 Art Portfolio, both of which I am to retain without cost if 
1 keep the books. [If cloth binding is preferred, change $29.50 
to $19.50.) : 





notations, commentaries and glossary are as thorough as 
scholarship can make them, yet clear so that anyone can 
understand and enjoy them. . 


Our Eight Dollar Art Portfolio Free 


We will present to each purchaser of the first 100 sets of 
the Limited Edition, absolutely free of charge, a magnifi- 
cent Art Portfolio, which would cost Eight Dollars in an 
art store. It contains 16 Gravure Plates of famous Shake- 
spearean pictures and views of the Shakespeare country. 
Plates 9% by 12% inches, ready for framing to beautify 
the home. The number of these Art Treasures is limited. 
Send your order now and obtain one free of cost. 


A Beautiful Mahogany Rack Free 


Our cabinet maker has built a handsome rack, of solid 
mahogany, to hold the 20 volumes on your library table. 
This rack will be included with your books without any 
additional charge. It is ideal for your summer home and 
can be easily transported (if you save the original box) 
when you leave for the country this summer. 


It Costs You Only a Stamp 


to secure the Entire Set of 20 Volumes, charges prepaid, 
free for inspection. 


No money need accompany the coupon. Our knowledge 
of the rare value of this set makes us feel safe in incurring 
this expense. 


But if the set is not all that you desire, return it at our 


expense. Examination places you under no obligation and 
costs you nothing, 


Once you have the set we know you will wish to keep it. 
This will cost you only One Dollar. You can then pay the 
balance at the rate of two dollars a month, 


The University Society 
44-60 E. 23d Street New York 
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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


Yoshihito, the 122nd Emperor of Japan, is the third son of the late Emperor Meiji and was born August 31, 1887. He succeeded to the throne 

on the death of his father on the 30th of last July and will be crowned on the 13th of November. Pictures of the Royal Family of Japan are 

infrequently taken and very rarely published. This is the latest photograph of His Majesty and was furnished us thru the courtesy of the Japanese 
Consul General in New York, the Hon. K. Iijima. A photograph of the Empress will be found on another page 
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THE BIRTH OF A NEW ART 


T is interesting to live at a time when we can wit- 

ness: the birth of a new art. Such was the last 

quarter of the fifteenth century when the art of 

printing books was being developed. Such is the 
first quarter of the twentieth century when the art of 
depicting motion is being developed. In fact the moving 
picture has a better title to the term “a new art” than 
had printing to which it was applied so long ago. Print- 
ing was not so much “a new art” as a mechanical ex- 
tension of an old art, one of the oldest and best devel- 
oped of the fine arts, the art of calligraphy. The first 
printed books were but cheap and inferior imitations of 
the handsome hand-written volumes of that day. Even 
today with 450 years of progress it is in cheapness 
and convenience rather than beauty that the modern 
book surpasses the ancient manuscript. 


OW in the same way the moving picture does for 

the drama what printing did for literature, that is, 
it brings it within reach of the multitude thru a process 
of mechanical manifolding. But it does something vastly 
more important than this. It makes possible for the first 
time the unlimited. reproduction of actual events. This 
world of ours is a moving world and no static art can ad- 
equately represent it. There is no such thing as still life, 
or still anything else in the whole universe. Everywhere 
and always there is motion and only motion and any 
representation of reality at rest is a barefaced humbug. 
The more realistic the painting or sculpture the more 
obvious the failure. Myron’s “Discobolus” and Meis- 
sonier’s “Friedland” are as unnatural and fictitious as 
a centaur or a hippogrif. The most beautiful painting 
ever put on canvas, the finest statue ever carved, is a 
ridiculous caricature of real life compared with the 
flickering shadow of a tattered film in a backwoods 
nickelodeon. We have now for the first time the possi- 
bility of representing, however crudely, the essence of 
reality, that is, motion. 

Bergson has shown us what a paralyzing influence 
static conceptions of reality have had upon the history 
of philosophy and how futile have been all attempts to 
represent movement by rest. The scientist of today 
thinks in terms of motion. All modern thought is as- 
suming kinetic forms and we are coming to see the 
absurdity of the old ideas of immutability and immo- 
bility. A similar revolution is impending in art. At least 
we glimpse the possibility of a new form of pictorial art 
which, if capable of development as it seems to be, will 
make our present pictures appear as grotesque as the 
reliefs carved on Egyptian tombs or the scrawls on the 
caverns of Altamira. What will our posterity, familiar 
with moving portraiture, think of our admiration of 
Mona Lisa’s smile, frozen on her lips for four centuries? 
A smile is essentially a fleeting thing, an evanescent 
expression. A fixt smile is not a smile at all but a 
grimace. It is only by the most violent effort of the im- 
agination that we can ignore the inherent artificiality 
and limitations of paintings sufficiently to get from it 
the illusion of reality. 

But we need not speculate as to the future of the 
motion picture. Its present progress is sufficient for con- 
sideration. Its advance has been much more rapid than 
that of printing. It has reached more people in the first 


twenty years of its life than printing did in two hun- 
dred after its invention. It has in fact already overtaken 
the older art in some respects. There are very likely at 
this moment more people looking at moving pictures 
than there are reading books, if we except students and 
others who read books as a business. 


UT there is this important difference. One who 

wishes to read the best books can easily find out 
which they are by reading the reviews in reputable peri- 
odicals, but one who wishes to see or procure for exhibi- 
tion the best motion films has no such guidance. The 
photo plays that are being turned out by the hundred 
every month are of the same general character as the 
short stories and novels of the cheap and popular fiction 
magazines, innocuous for the most part but also for the 
most part devoid of distinction and literary or dramatic 
value. The “movies” are on the whole the decentest form 
of popular amusement we have. Their most objectionable 
feature is not the films, but the vaudeville stunts inter- 
posed between them. The censorship has practically 
eliminated indecency and reduced vulgarity and vice to 
their lowest terms. To go further in the direction of 
restriction and prohibition would be to impose upon the 
new art limitations that have been found impolitic 
in regard to the older arts of literature, drama and 
painting. 

What is needed now is work upon the other end of the 
business; that is, selection of the best rather than fur- 
ther suppression of the worst. It must in some way be 
made possible to pick out what is worth while from the 
mass of trash in which it is now submerged. The way 
to do it is doubtless the same as that which has been 
found most effective in the case of books, pictures and 
plays, that is, independent and conscientious criticism 
from the standpoint of the public. 


HIS duty The Independent proposes to undertake in 
so far as it finds opportunity. The growing use of 
the motion picture in school, lyceum, church and Sunday 
school makes it imperative. That there is a demand for 
it we know. When we published in our issue of February 
18, 1913, an article on the use of motion pictures in 
religious instruction we received a large number of 
letters from pastors and superintendents asking where 
the films on the life of Christ there discussed could be 
obtained. Some readers will think it beneath the dignity 
of a periodical like The Independent to take cognizance 
of this new and unestablished art. But those who have 
by means of the moving film been with Scott in the 
Antarctic, with Rainey in Africa, with Curie in the 
laboratory, with Sienkiewicz in Rome, with Ditmars in 
the reptile-house, with Dante in the Inferno or with 
Homer in Ilium, will appreciate the importance of mo- 
tion pictures as an educational factor. We think it worth 
while occasionally to tell how a player played in Berlin, 
how a singer sang in New York, how a picture looked 
in Paris, altho not one in a hundred of our readers will 
ever have an opportunity of verifying our opinion. But 
if we describe a film upon its release millions of people 
in the United States will have a chance to see it within 
a week. 
We shall confine our attention, at least for the present, 
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to films of educational value such as those in natural 
history, physical science, travel, industries, hygiene, 
social reform and the like, and we shall include only 
such photoplays as have some special historical, literary 
or religious interest. Since this is a new field in which 
freedom of criticism has not yet been established, it 
may be necessary to state that our criticism of motion 
films will be as careful and unbiased as our criticism of 
books and plays has been. We will include no pictures 
that have not been seen by a member of our editorial 
staff or some representative in whom we have equal 
confidence. 





THE BRITISH CRISIS 


HE events of last week in the British Parliament 

emphasized anew the wide gulf that separates the 
Government from the Opposition in everything that 
makes for political effectiveness. The Opposition has no 
leadership worthy of the name, no constructive pro- 
gram, no assurance of popular support. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, continues to enjoy the public 
confidence, has a broad, constructive program, and re- 
joices in the leadership of the most astute parliamen- 
tarian and the wisest statesman since Gladstone. For 
years the Conservatives have been trying vainly to put 
the Liberals with their Labor and Nationalist allies 
“in a hole.” Every attempt has recoiled upon their own 
heads. They have been outgeneraled at every point. 

The whole thing began with the rejection by the 
House of Lords of the famous Lloyd-George budget of 
1909. On an appeal to the country the Coalition won 
and the budget with its revolutionary taxes became 
law. Determined that such an unwarranted interference 
with the taxing power by the Upper Chamber should 
not occur again, the Coalition proceeded to shear the 
Lords of their veto power. The Parliament Bill, provid- 
ing a process by which the Commons could legislate 
without the consent of the Lords, was introduced. It 
was only when Mr. Asquith secured the promise of the 
King that he would create five hundred peers in order 
to change the political complexion of the Upper House. 
that the Lords—and with them the Opposition, of which 
they are only an adjunct when the Liberals are in 
power—backed down. 

The next conflict came over Home Rule. With its ma- 
jority in the House of Commons kept intact, the Govern- 
ment past the Home Rule bill twice and prepared for 
the third passage which should under the Parliament 
act make it law without the consent of the Lords. 

Foiled in their attempts to shake the popular approval 
of the Coalition, the Opposition proceeded to encourage 
and foment civil war in Ulster. The astonishing spec- 
tacle was presented of prominent members of Parlia- 
ment going directly from the House of Commons to 
recruit and drill rebel forces in northeastern Ireland. 

Mr. Asquith entered into numerous conferences with 
the Opposition in search of a basis for a compromise 
which should at the same time secure Home Rule and 
avert civil war. The conferences were fruitless. 

When the Home Rule bill was introduced for the third 
time several weeks ago Mr. Asquith announced the 
compromise which the Government was prepared to 
offer to Ulster. It provided that each county of Ulster 
should decide by popular vote whether it should come 


under Home Rule or not. If any county voted, even by a 
bare majority, in the negative, it should be excluded for 
six years, at the end of-which time it should come under 
the rule of the Irish Parliament, unless the Imperial 
Parliament had in the meantime made other provisions. 

The proposal was acceptable neither to the Opposition 
nor to Ulster. The revolutionary preparations in Belfast 
were redoubled. Then members of the Government made 
a blunder. Orders were given for the movement of Im- 
perial troops to strengthen the protection of military 
depots in Ireland. A number of officers of the troops 
involved tendered their resignations, demanding that 
they be given assurances that they were not to be 
ordered to coerce the people of Ulster into accepting 
Home Rule. 

At a meeting of the Cabinet it was decided to make 
certain replies to the resigning officers. After the Cab- 
inet meeting Colonel Seely, Secretary of State for War, 
who had not been present at the Cabinet meeting, added 
to the letter drawn up by the Cabinet a paragraph 
which declared that 

The Government must retain its right to use all the forces 
of the Crown in Ireland or elsewhere to maintain order and 
support the civil power in the ordinary execution of their 
duty, but it has no intention whatever of taking advanta 
of this right in order to crush political opposition to the 
policy or the principles of the Home Rule bill. 

In giving this assurance to the recalcitrant officers 
in Ireland, Colonel Seely was supported by Field Mar- 
shal Sir John French, Imperial Chief of Staff and vir- 
tual head of the British army, and Adjutant General 
Ewart, and by Viscount Morley, the Government leader 
in the House of Lords. 

When the assurance which had been given to the 
officers by the Secretary for War was repudiated by Mr. 
Asquith, Colonel Seely offered his resignation, taking 
full responsibility for the paragraph added to the letter 
and completely absolving the Cabinet from any share 
in it. The Premier refused to accept the Secretary’s 
resignation. 

Subsequently General French and General Ewart 
offered their resignations from the army, and in spite 
of every effort to persuade them to reconsider their 
action, persisted in demanding their acceptance. 

The Government faced a serious crisis. But on Mon- 
day evening Mr. Asquith, with a characteristic combina- 
tion of intrepid courage and almost uncanny adroitness, 
took decisive action which dumfounded the Opposition 
and completely changed the face of affairs. He accepted 
Colonel Seely’s resignation, announced that he would 
himself assume the office of Secretary of War, and re- 
tired from the House of Commons in order to seek 
reélection at the hands of his constituents. 

It was a master stroke. It dismayed the Opposition, 
put heart into the supporters of the Government, and 
made a powerful appeal to the imagination and the 
sentiment of the country. The Premier will be out of 
the House of Commons for possibly two weeks, but his 
advice and counsel will be constantly at the service of 
his associates. There can be little doubt that he will be 
triumphantly returned to Parliament by his constituents. 

By such marvelous generalship, never allowing him- 
self to be put upon the defensive, meeting impending 
disaster with disconcerting attack, Mr. Asquith has 
once more put to rout the forces of the Opposition. 

The conflict is at the present moment on the face of 
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it over Home Rule. Before that it was over the right 
of the House of Lords to use its veto power for pur- 
poses of partizan warfare. Before that it was over the 
question of taxation. 

But fundamentally and thru it all the real struggle is 
between aristocracy and democracy, between the rights 
of property and the rights of man. The Opposition, has 
now used its last weapon, the aristocratic control of 
the army. Its frantic efforts can hardly stay, at this late 
date, the coming of Home Rule. Until the country shifts 
its allegiance from the Coalition which represents de- 
mocracy and social justice to the party that represents 
aristocracy and the special interests of property, His 
Majesty’s Opposition can have no hope of becoming 
the Ministers of the Crown. Especially will the Opposi- 
tion fight a fruitless battle until it finds some leadership 
to match that of the statesman who has left the House 
of Commons until, in his words, “my constituents shall 
have given their approval of my acceptance” of the ad- 
ditional office of Secretary for War. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S TRUST PROGRAM 
II—THE HOLDING COMPANY BILL 


RESIDENT WILSON said in his trust. address to 
Congress, “We are agreed, I take it, that the hold- 
ing companies should be prohibited.” 

The bill to accomplish this purpose—the abolition of 
the holding company—has been introduced in the House. 
It provides that no corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce shall acquire any part of the capital stock of 
another corporation or corporations, when the effect of 
the acquisition is to eliminate or lessen competition 
either between the acquiring corporation and the cor- 
porations whose stock is so acquired or between two cor- 
porations whose stock is so acquired, or when the effect 
is to create a monopoly. One corporation may acquire the 
stock of another corporation solely for investment. The 
test of illegality under the proposed law is the lessening 
of competition. If competition is lessened by the ac- 
quisition, the acquisition is unlawful. 

The bill is aimed at the two classes of corpora- 
tions. The one class is illustrated by the Northern Se- 
curities Company, where the parent corporation was 
a holding company and nothing more. The other class 
is illustrated by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, which was both a holding company and an op- 
erating company. In both of those cases the holding 
company was used as a device for the establishment of 
monopoly. Both uses of the device were condemned by 
the Supreme Court. They should have been so con- 
demned. The use of the holding company as a screen 
behind which monopoly can be established and carried 
on should be prohibited with all the power the Federal 
Government has at its command. In so far as the pro- 
posed bill does this, it is good. But it does more than 
this, and the more that it does is bad. 

The bill sets up an unsound test. If it merely provided 
that the acquisition of stock of another corporation was 
prohibited if it created a monopoly no fault could be 
found in it. For monopoly is intolerable. But when it 
adds another test of illegality, namely the lessening of 
competition, it sssumes too much. Not all lessening of 
competition is detrimental to the public welfare. Not all 
combination in business is reprehensible. Competition is 


no Ark of the Covenant, to lay hands on which is sac- 
rilege. Combination and monopoly are not synonymous 
terms. The phrases monopolization of trade and lessen- 
ing of competition do not describe identical processes. 
Unregulated combination may produce monopoly. The 
unrestricted lessening of competition may bring about 
the monopolization of trade. But to put the two things 
on a par as tests of illegality is to indulge in confusion 
of thought. 

The bill would be a good one if the word “lessen” as 
applied to competition were stricken out. But then the 
bill would probably be superfluous. For the Sherman 
act effectively covers the same ground. 


THE VANDERBILT VICTORY 


N editorial word needs to be added to the account 

given on another page of the liberation of Vander- 
bilt University from the trammels of the Methodist 
Church, South. 

Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, Tennessee, is the 
foremost institution of learning in the South, only the 
University of Virginia competing with it. When, like 
the College of William and Mary in Virginia two hun- 
dred years before, it had for some years only a paper 
existence, Commodore Vanderbilt gave it a million dol- 
lars, and his family added largely to the gift. These 
benefactions will give distinction to the Vanderbilt name 
when all the descendants that bear it shall have mingled 
with the indistinguishable mass of common humanity. 

The first plan for the university came from several 
annual conferences of the Methodist Church, South, and 
the gift was made thru Bishop McTyeire. Certain 
bishops were made Visitors with a right of partial con- 
trol, but while the trustees had for forty years had full 
charge, at last the Methodist General Conference, led 
by Bishop Hoss, claimed ownership of the university 
and elected three trustees to whom the board of trus-. 
tees refused to give seats. The real occasion for seeking 
possession of the university was the fear that Chancellor 
Kirkland and some of his professors who had sought a 
wider theological liberty in the Church, would exert a 
too liberalizing influence over the students. A lower 
court sustained the right of the Methodist Conference, 
but the Supreme Court of Tennessee has reversed that 
decision and given full authority to the trustees. The 
General Conference contended that the Church founded 
the university; the decision says that Commodore Van- 
derbilt founded it and that his family “provided the 
blood, bone and sinew of the body corporate.” They con- 
tended that the Church owns the university, even Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s gifts having been made thru the Church; 
the court decides that the Church does not own the uni- 
versity, and that Mr. Vanderbilt’s gifts were made 
neither to the Church nor thru the Church. They con- 
tended that the bishops were a Board of Visitors with 
an authority superior to the Board of Trust; the court 
decided that the bishops are not Visitors and have no 
authority over the university. The General Conference 
is utterly, totally and finally defeated, and many in the 
Church, and even some among the bishops, are glad of it. 

Our interest in the case rests in our conviction that 
a great university which appeals for support to the 
general public should be free from ecclesiastical control. 
To be sure, we may have Presbyterian or Methodist or 
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Catholic colleges anchored to’ a faith and meant for 
youth of that faith, but they will be in the nature of the 
case of second rate importance. To tie a college to a 
creed is like tethering a horse to a post in a pasture. 
It limits freedom of thought. Professors are fettered in 
their studies and their teachings. It is against the free 
spirit of the age. Brown University has got rid of its 
Baptist bonds. Wesleyan University has just now been 
in trouble over the matter. And his insistence on the 
Presbyterian creed has just caused the forced resigna- 
tion of the cultured, president of Lafayette College. 

We are glad that Vanderbilt University can now re- 
ceive the gift of a million dollars from Mr. Carnegie 
which was refused by the Methodist bishops. 








THE EASTER MESSAGE 


ESS than a century ago there were growing up in 

some of the cultured Christian homes of New Eng- 
land many children who later realized with regret that 
during their childhood days they had never known the 
symbolism or even heard the name of Easter. Yet no 
more significant, spontaneous, or universally attractive 
festival has ever been instituted than that which cele- 
brates the return of spring, the budding of leaves and 
flowers, and the triumphant hope that eternally beckons 
forward the human race. 

Older than Christianity and deeply rooted in the love 
of life itself, the spirit of Easter finds its most perfect 
expression in the Resurrection story of Jesus. There is, 
indeed, good cheer in the sight of flowers lifting their 
faces once more toward the sunlight, after the frosts 
and storms of winter have spent their force. The swell- 
ing seeds and changing tints of green give promise of 
the coming harvests and assure us of nature’s ready 
response to our physical needs. The songs of the birds 
and the humming of the bees remind us of the rising 
tide of life that surrounds us and thru countless chan- 
nels is rushing onward with the pulse beat of recurring 
years. In all this stir of creative energy, this bursting 
of winter’s fetters and the renewal of life’s struggle 
for undisputed supremacy, we feel a kindling interest 
and secret joy, which carry us outside the old limita- 
tions and broaden the horizons of our purposes and 
hopes. 

But did the springtimes come and go with no other 
message of inspiration, the world of mankind would 
grow old and weary and discouraged with its toil and 
disappointment, its wasting wars and ceaseless oppres- 
sions, its heroic attempts and saddening failures, and 
the oft recurring sight of its shining ideals cast to 
earth and trampled upon by the gross feet of selfishness 
and indifference. Humanity knows but too well its own 
weakness and defects. Memory as well as science re- 
minds us that one spring is like another, that man’s 
life too is but a coming and a going, as the budding 
spring bursts into summer and comes at last to rest 
beneath the winter’s snow. But Easter adds the ever- 
lasting crown to man’s hope and inspiration in the Res- 
urrection story. Therein we pass from the intimations 
of nature into the realm of human struggle and aspira- 
tion where the organizing forces of life surge to and 
fro with tragic consequence and man more often ques- 
tions the worth of the final result. 

Back to the Gospel source go those whose faith in 


human possibilities and courage for unmeasured tasks 
must needs be renewed in some lifegiving stream. Not 
only in the buds and blossoms may we see the victory 
of life, but also in the story of Calvary and the Garden, 
where we find goodness and righteousness eternally 
triumphant over villainy and injustice, non-resistance 
over aggression, humility over pride, holiness over sin, 
love over hate. We are assured that tho evil may hold 
the reins for a season, dominion and power belong ulti- 
mately to justice and right. However complete may be 
the temporary defeat of truth, error shall not always 
abide. 

Easter proclaims that man shall overcome all his foes, 
including death itself. His pathway may lead him thru 
the sorrows of Gethsemane, the pain and darkness of 
Calvary, nevertheless his winter of distress will yet turn 
to the spring of delight, defeat will be forgotten in the 
joy of final victory, and the life of the spirit will rise 
in glory from the shadows of the grave. 








Modern Society “Danses.” So reads the sign on a cer- 
tain New York establishment where the agile may mas- 
ter the tango, for a price. Perhaps thé superior sinuosity 
of the serpentine letter better fits the word today; more 
probably it is merely another example of the tendency 
of smart fads to take to themselves Gaulish terminology. 
But whatever the motive it is a clear case of simplifica- 
tion. Fashion, we have said, is now and then a dress re- 
former; is she also turning to the new orthography? 








A most extraordinary statement was made some days 
ago by Mr. Borglum, a well known sculptor, to the effect 
that “nearly sixty per cent of all the monuments and 
statues in the United States, including those in Statu- 
ary Hall, Washington, were not made by those whose 
names they bear.” Humbler men, he says, do the work 
on small pay, and others get the thousands of dollars 
and the honor. This is a matter to be referred for strict 
investigation to the National Academy of Design. Their 
credit demands it. 








Nicaragua is asking for teachers from the United 
States for its new elementary schools. Here is a chance 
to do for the Central American republic what Horace 
Mann did for the Argentine. One of the reasons why 
Argentina is now put into the A B C class as one of 
the most progressive of the Latin-American republics is 
because President Sarmiento on the advice of Horace 
Mann introduced our school system there in 1868. 








The presidential address this week before the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board will be by Professor Grandgent, of 
Harvard University. It has the cryptic title “Numeric 
Reform in Nescioubia.” But where is Nescioubia? We 
do not know; but we imagine it was the site of an old 
Roman colony where now is the town of Weissnichtwo, 
noted especially as the residence a hundred years ago 
of a learned German professor named Teufelsdréck. 








A new London quarterly says that one rich man in 
England gave $250,000 to the party fund and was made 
a baronet. Another gave $750,000, another $1,000,000, 
and another $2,000,000 and they were made peers and 
have seats in the House of Lords. In this country we 
would call that abominable bribery. It calls for the best 
speed to reform the House of Lords. 
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The most exciting 
debate of the session 
at Washington was 
begun. last week, in the House, the 
subject being the bill to repeal the 
act which exempts our coastwise 
shipping from the payment of Pan- 
ama Canal tolls. In the days imme- 
diately preceding, the opponents of 
repeal had been very active, and their 
labors had caused a reduction of the 
estimated majority for the bill. Pres- 
ident Wilson, in his conversations 
with members, asked for repeal not 
on the ground that the treaty had 
been violated, or because exemption 
was economically unwise, but on ac- 
count of international expediency or 
the exigencies of our foreign rela- 
tions. The main point, he said, was 
that exemption was opposed by the 
unanimous opinion of the civilized 
world, This was also the position 
taken in a published statement by 
Congressman A. Mitchell Palmer, 
representing the Administration, 
who said Mr. Wilson could not take 
the country fully into his confidence 
as to the international problems in- 
volved. 

There was some curiosity concern- 
ing the attitude of Speaker Clark un- 
til he published a statement saying 
that he would not stultify himself by 
voting for the proposed rule to limit 
debate, on the repeal bill. He had led 
the fight to liberalize the rules and 
practises of the House, he continued, 
thereby imperiling his political fu- 
ture, and if he should vote for the 
proposed rule (limiting debate to 
twenty hours) he could not look the 
House in the face. There should be at 
least a week for discussion. It was 
then assumed that the Speaker op- 
posed repeal and the President’s 
policy. 


The Panama 
Tolls Question 


When the special rule 
Debate os was taken up in the 
the Bill House the galleries were 
crowded. In the course of the brief 
debate on the rule, advocates of ex- 
emption dsserted that repeal would 
be humiliating surrender to Great 
Britain, and those who sought repeal 
accused the Speaker of working in 
the interest of shipping monopolies. 
In the test votes, the President won 
a victory. The motion for the pre- 
vious question was adopted by a vote 
of 207 to 176, and the rule itself 
was accepted by a vote of 200 to 172. 
Of the Democrats only fifty-seven 
stood against the President, but all 
except eight of the Republicans op- 
posed the rule. This was also the at- 
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titude of the Progressives, led by 
Mr. Murdock. 

In the following debate much bit- 
terness was shown. The Speaker was 
sharply criticized. Mr. Hardwick 
asked him if he did not realize that 
if the President should be torn down 
there would be no chance for the elec- 
tion of any Democrat in 1916. An 
impression prevailed that the Speak- 
er not only recalled his defeat at the 
Baltimore convention, but also was 
making a bid for the nomination two 
years hence. In one of the speeches 
it was suggested that Mr. Clark was 
trying to stab the Administration in 
the back. Mr. Underwood said repeal 
would be a surrender of United 
States sovereignty over the Canal, 
and would show an un-American 
spirit. Mr. Knowland, of California, 
virtually charged that the President 
had made a bargain with Great Brit- 
ain, yielding exemption in return for 
aid in Mexico. Prominent Democrats 
said it would be unpatriotic to ques- 
tion the President’s veracity, or to 
embarrass him with respect to for- 
eign relations. 

In the Senate Mr. Owen spoke at 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Debate in the House on the River 
and Harbor bill, which was past. 
It appropriates $43,400,000. 


Rule limiting debate on Panama 
tolls exemption repeal bill adopted 
in the House. Discussion of the 
question followed. Speeches on the 
same subject in the Senate. 

Resolution requiring publication 
of the record of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s inquiry as to 
increase of freight rates adopted 
in the Senate. 

Bill excluding foreign goods 
which are the product of convict or 
pauper labor past in the House. 

Bill for the regulation of trade 
in futures on cotton exchanges, and 
for Government standardization of 
grades, past in the Senate. 

Senator Weeks introduced a res- 
olution favoring the use of naval 
cruisers for carrying the mails, 
passengers and freight to South 
American ports, by way of the 
Panama Canal. 

Bill creating a bureau of farm 
loans in the Treasury Department 
introduced by Senator Gronna. 

A House committee considered 
the Administration bill for leasing 
public lands containing deposits of 
oil or minerals. 

Among other subjects of com- 
mittee inquiry were the following: 

Woman suffrage. 

The copper mines strike. 

Charges about lobbying. 




















length for repeal, and was opposed 
by Mr. O’Gorman. Mr. Chamberlain, 
an advocate of exemption, said Mr. 
Carnegie in any other country would 
be called a traitor; he had made more 
trouble in this country than any 
other resident of it. After the vote 
in the House there will be debate in 
the Senate, where the discussion will 
consume several weeks. 


Postmaster General 
Burleson is about to 
test a plan which 
provides that postmasters shall serve 
as agents in promoting the direct 
shipment of farm produce by parcel 
post from the farm to individual 
buyers and consumers. He recently 
gave orders that the use of crates 
and boxes for parcel post shipments 
of butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables 
and fruit should be permitted, and 
now the new plan, which involves the 
use of such crates and boxes, is to 
be tested in the ten cities of Boston, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Washington, Baltimore, Detroit, La 
Crosse, Lynn (Massachusetts) and 
Rock Island (Illinois). 

The postmasters in these cities 
have been directed to receive the 
names of those willing to supply 
farm produce at retail by parcel post, 
and to distribute among city patrons 
printed lists of the names, indicating 
the kinds and quantities of commodi- 
ties available. These lists, the de- 
partment says, will enable city con- 
sumers to get in touch with farmers 
and will relieve the farmers of the 
burden of transportation, as rural 
carriers will make daily collections 
at the farmers’ doors. Mr. Burleson 
is convinced that in this way the cost 
of living can be reduced. 


Farm Produce 
by Post 


Villa and his army 
found a very difficult 
task at Torreon. At 
first it was reported that part of his 
forces had entered the city. The next 
day the dispatches said he had been 
driven back ten miles. So far as can 
be learned, he was notably successful 
at the beginning, was then dislodged 
from the suburb of Gomez Palacio, 
fought fiercely for two days in the 
vicinity of that place, and at last re- 
captured it. The Federal commander, 
Velasco, made most stubborn resist- 
ance, winning Villa’s admiration. At 
the beginning of the present week a 
considerable part of the city of Tor- 
reon was held by Villa’s men. It was 
said that only the barracks were still 
occupied by Federals. There had 


Villa’s Fight 
at Torreon 














THE WORK OF SERVIAN TROOPS IN CENTRAL ALBANIA 
Ruins of the Mohammedan quarter of Stebléva, burned ten months after the war ended, and without provocation by the inhabitants 








A CALL TO AMERICA. TO HELP 
WRETCHED ALBANIA 


In the mountain regions of Albania devas- 
tated by Servian and Montenegrin.,troops 
last October, ten months after the close of 
the Balkan war, men, women and children 
are dying of starvation at the rate of 100 
a day. Thirty thousand will die of hunger 
before next harvest. More than 125,000 are 
homeless, and in need of food, clothing and 
shelter. 

One hundred villages have been de- 
stroyed, 12,000 houses burnt and dyna- 
mited, about 8000 men, women and children 
shot, stabbed or burnt to death, and prop- 
erty worth $10,000,000 annihilated. 

These facts are made public by William 
Willard Howard, of New York City, who 
has returned from a journey of 400 miles, 
partly on foot, thru the stricken regions. 
Mr. Howard is known for his relief work 
for the Turkish refugees of the Balkan war 
and for work of a kindred nature. He is ap- 
pealing now to the farmers of the United 
States for seed corn and for corn bread for 
these victims of Servian and Montenegrin 
aggression. 

The photographs here reproduced were 
made by Mr. Howard and are the only ones 
FATIMA, WHO STARVED ever taken in the interior of Albania. They SKELETONS ON THE HILLSIDE 


A Mohammedan refugee from Krasnichi, Fe printed now for the first time in the where eight men killed one another on 


who died of starvation. Thirty thousand [United States. Déchich Mountain. Eight thousand people 
will starve before the next harvest have met a violent death 









































THE VALLEY OF SHALA IN NORTHERN ALBANIA REFUGEES UNDER A HAY ROOF 
The Shala River, with typical farm buildings and terraced corn fields A family at Vuksanléke. More than 125,000 people are homeless 
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been much desperate fighting. Three 
ef the Federal Generals were dead, 
about 2000 soldiers had been killed, 
and Villa had sent 588 of his wound- 
ed to Chihuahua. They had suffered 
greatly from heat and the lack of 
water. With a rifle in his hands, 
Villa had fought by the side of his 
men. 

Huerta sent reinforcements to 
Torreon, but it does not appear that 
they arrived. At the capital there 
were conflicting reports, but a ma- 
jority of them asserted that Villa 
had been routed. On the 29th, Car- 
ranza, at the end of a leisurely 
march overland, entered Juarez, his 
troops carrying an American flag by 
the side of their own. There has been 
no further inquiry about the killing 
of Benton. The official report that he 
was stabbed to death in the presence 
of Villa, and that his body was buried 
in Juarez, was written by Mr. Per- 
ceval, the British Consul at Galves- 
ton, at the close of an investigation 
made for his Government. 


Huerta will soon obtain 
about $20,000,000 by in- 
ducing several banks to 
issue notes upon the unsold remain- 
der of the bonds authorized nearly a 
year ago, when a loan was procured 
in Paris. Because the banks aid him 
in this way, he has abandoned his 
project for a Federal bank and the 
proposed tax on the capital of cor- 
porations. 

Lower California has _ turned 
against Huerta, the Governor of the 
state, with his guard of 200 men, 
having gone over to Carranza and 
Villa. The old report about an agree- 
ment with Japan concerning Magda- 
lena Bay has been revived. It is said 
that six Japanese engineers have 
been surveying the harbor. The 
story, which comes from Los An- 
geles, has attracted the attention of 
Representative Ainey, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who attacked the President’s 
policy again in the House, last week. 

Along the boundary there has been 
no serious disturbance in the last few 
days, except at a point near Eagle 
Pass, where rebels, pursued by Fed- 


Elsewhere 
in Mexico 














THE BOSS OF THE CANAL 
Colonel Goethals is to be Canal Zone Governor, 
but Captain Hugh Rodman, U. S. N., is to be 
in actual charge of operating the Canal. His 
pilots will take all ships, with sealed engines, 
thru the locks, and the officials of all vessels 
passing thru must report to him 


erals, crost the river and surrendered 
to the United States cavalry patrol. 
The Federals, in defiance of warn- 
ings, continued to shoot at the fugi- 
tives. After they had killed three 
horses held by cavalrymen, the fire 
was returned. It is said that five of 
the Federals were killed. They re- 
treated, carrying the bodies of five 
who were either dead or severely 
wounded. 


It is said that nine 
hundred officers of 
the British army 
had signed an agreement to resign 
rather than engage in active mili- 
tary operations against Ulster. The 
brunt of the conflict, however, fell 
upon Brig.-Gen. Hubert Gough, com- 
mander of the Third Cavalry Brig- 
ade, at Curragh, and the fifty-seven 
officers under him, who demanded 
assurances that they would not be 
called upon to undertake anything 
more than the maintenance of order 
and preservation of property. Gen- 


The Strike of 
Army Officers 


eral Gough was called to London and 
informed by Gen. Sir Arthur Paget, 
commander of the troops in Ireland, 
that he must obey orders or resign. 
It was explained to him that the 
movements ordered were not intend- 
ed as an attack upon Ulster, but 
were merely precautionary. General 
Gough asked for a written statement 
from the Cabinet and this was given 
to him. Finding this too vague and 
involved he insisted upon a more ex- 
plicit assurance, and accordingly two 
paragraphs were added to the docu- © 
ment by Colonel Seely, Secretary of 
State for War, with the approval of 
Lord Morley. 

When this came out there was an 
uproar from the radical wing of the 
Government’s support that the Gov- 
ernment had surrendered to the dic- 
tation of the army, Premier Asquith 
repudiated the pledge as amended by 
Colonel Seely and demanded the re- 
turn of the document. Then Field 
Marshal Sir John French, chief of 
the general staff, and Adjt.-Gen. Sir 
John Spencer Ewart tendered their 
resignations to the Government be- 
cause of Colonel Seely’s action. Mr. 
Asquith asked them to reconsider 
their resignations, and to prevent 
such misunderstandings in the fu- 
ture the Army Council, these two 
officers being present, issued the fol- 
lowing order to the army under the 
heading, “Discipline” : 

1.—No officer or soldier shall in fu- 
ture be questioned by his superior offi- 
cers as to what attitude he will adopt 
or as to his action in the event of his 
being required to obey orders depend- 


ent on future or hypothetical contin- 
gencies. 

II.—An officer or soldier is forbidden 
in future to ask for assurances as to 
orders which he may be required to 
fulfil. 

III.—It is the duty of every officer 
and soldier to obey all lawful commands 
given them thru the proper channels, 
either for safeguarding public property 
or to support the civil power in the 
ordinary execution of its duty, or for 
the protection of the lives and property 
of the inhabitants in case of a disturb- 
ance of the peace. 


Colonel Seely made a full explana- 
tion to the House of Commons of his 
action and took the whole of the 
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THE GREAT BRIDGE THAT LINKS CEYLON AND INDIA 
The Ceylon Railroad has just been opened by the Governor, Sir Robert Chalmers. The Paumben Viaduct and Scherges Swing Bridge connect the 


island with the mainland 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL HUBERT DE LA 
POER GOUGH 


Commanding the 8rd Cavalry Brigade at Cur- 

ragh, who with all the officers under his com- 

mand declared that they would resign their com- 

missions rather than od force Home Rule upon 
iter 


blame for the unauthorized adden- 
dum. He also tendered his resigna- 
tion, which the Premier at first de- 
clined but later accepted and him- 
self assumed the office of Secretary 
of State for War. This necessitates 
his reelection and Mr. Asquith has 
left the House of Commons until his 
return by his constituency of East 
Fife. 


The rumor that King 
George had forced 
the Government to 
yield to the army officers roused 
great resentment among Laborites 
and Liberals which seemed likely to 
develop into a pronounced anti- 
monarchical movement. In order to 
check this Premier Asquith made 
the following statement to the House 
of Commons: 


I associate myself with Colonel Seely 
in regard to what I think has been the 
most unfair, inconsiderate and im- 
proper attempt to bring the name of 
the King into this controversy. These 
attempts have not been made on one 
side of the House only. They proceed, 
I regret to say, from different quarters, 
but as the chief responsible Minister of 
the Crown, I take this occasion to say, 
and I say it with the fullest conviction 
and assurance and with all respect and 
humility, that from first to last in re- 
gard to all these matters His Majesty 
has preserved every rule that comports 
with the dignity and position of a con- 
stitutional monarch. However strenuous 
and excited our debates may be we 
shall continue in all quarters to recog- 
nize that the crown in a constitutional 
country is beyond the range of party 
controversy. 


In the same speech the Premier 
restated the position of his Govern- 
ment in clear and positive terms: 


The Action of 
the King 





The Government must retain its right 
to use all the forces of the Crown in 
Ireland or elsewhere to maintain order 
and support the civil powers in the or- 
dinary execution of their duty, but it 
has no intention whatever of taking 
advantage of this right in order to 
crush political opposition to the polic 
or the principles of the Home Rule bill. 

I am strongly of the opinion that 
the Government has not the right to 
ask in advance what an officer might 
or might not do in a contingency that 
has not arisen; and still less was it 
right for an officer to ask assurances of 
the Government to give such a thing. 
So long as we are the responsible Gov- 
ernment of this country, whatever the 
consequences may be, we shall not as- 
sent to the claim of any body of men in 
the services of the Crown, officers or 
men, to demand from the Government 
in advance assurances as to what they 
will or will not be required to do in 
circumstances which have not arisen. 
That was a new claim, and if we were 
to assent it would put the Government 
at the mercy of the military. 


This declaration of independence 
was received with the wildest enthu- 
siasm by the majority in the House, 
and may serve to reassure the radi- 
cals of the coalition. The cry of 
“military dictation to Parliament” 
would probably carry the country if 
dissolution should take place now, 
but unless the present Parliament 
holds its ground long enough for the 
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COLONEL J. E. B. SEELY 


Secretary of the State for War, whose unau- 
thorized addendum to the assurance given to 
General Gough put the Government into an em- 
barrassing position. He offered his resignation 
but Premier Asquith at first refused to accept 
it. Later the Premier permitted him to withdraw 
from the ministry and himself assumed the War 
portfolio 
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FIELD MARSHAL SIR JOHN FRENCH 


Chief of the Imperial Staff, who has tendered 

his resignation to the Government because of a 

difference of opinion as to the character of the 

assurances given to the officers refusing to fight 

against Ulster. Sir John commanded the cavalry 

forces in the relief of Kimberley and the attack 
on Pretoria in the Boer war of 1900 


third passage of the Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment and other 
bills- vetoed by the House of Lords, 
all this legislation will be lost and 
two years must elapse before it can 
be enacted even if the elections are 
favorable to the Liberals. 


The ministry of 
Admiral Count 
Yamamoto, which 
has held office for a year, resigned on 
March 24, and parliament has been 
prorogued. According to a statement 
of the retiring Government the 
resignation is due to the failure to 
carry thru the naval budget, The 
appropriation recommended for the 
navy was $77,000,000. This was cut 
down to $62,000,000 in the House of 
Representatives and to $42,000,000 
in the House of Peers. In both 
houses and the press furious attacks. 
have been made on the Ministry be- 
cause of revelations of graft and 
corruption in the supply and con- 
struction departments of the navy, 
in which officers of high standing 
are supposed to be implicated. 

The Government has also had to 
withstand a wave of popular indig- 
nation over its failure to deal firmly 
with the United States. In this coun- 
try we hear very little of the Cali- 
fornia controversy, so most people 
probably regard it in a vague way as 
somehow disposed of, but in Japan 
it remains a burning question, and 
there is an insistent demand that the 
Government defend the rights of the 
Japanese in America. A society has 


Fall of 
Japanese Cabinet 
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been formed for that purpose, the 
Nishi Bei Doshikai, and as time goes 
on without any diplomatic settle 
ment of the question, the anti- 
American feeling continues to gain 
strength. The visit of the Mexican 
envoy, Sefior de la Barra, was, in 
spite of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to minimize it, made an occa- 
sion of enthusiastic demonstrations. 
The incoming Administration, who- 
ever may compose it, is likely to be 
less tolerant than the last of Amer- 
ican procrastination in the negotia- 
tion of the questions at issue be- 
tween the two countries. 

The overthrow of the Yamamoto 
ministry because it became unpopu- 
lar is an indication of the develop- 
ment of democratic government in 
Japan. Count Yamamoto is a leader 
of the Satsuma clan, as his prede- 
cessor as premier, Prince Katsura, 
represented the Choshu clan. These 
two clans, the remnants of the an- 
cient feudal system, have virtually 
ruled Japan under constitutional 
forms ever since the overthrow of 
the old regime. Now the younger 
men of other classes are coming to 
the front and demanding an active 
share in the government. 


The indignation 
aroused by the dis- 
closures of corrup- 
tion in the navy and the belief that 
the Government was shielding “the 
men higher up” led to the introduc- 
tion into parliament of a petition 
for the impeachment of the Yama- 
moto Ministry. Rear-Admiral Fujii 


Graft in the 
Japanese Navy 


and Commander Sawasaki' are 
among those under suspicion. The 
chief evidence against them is the 
correspondence of the Siemens and 
Schuckert Company, of Berlin, on 
the sale of electrical apparatus. A 
letter from the firm to its Tokio 
agent, V. Herrmann, reveals the fact 
that Admiral Fujii, as well as his 
predecessor, Iwasaki, had been re- 
ceiving a rake-off of twenty-five per 
cent on all supplies sent to the navy. 
In a contract made by Siemens and 
Schuckert with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for the establishment of a 
wireless telegraph station, fifteen 
per cent of the amount, nearly 
$400,000, was estimated for a “credit 
present.” In answer to an inquiry 
from the London branch of Siemens 
and Schuckert as to how much 
should be allowed for presents to 
secure the contract for the electrical 
apparatus to be installed on a tor- 
pedo boat, the Berlin firm replied 
that $12,500 would have to be given 
to a Japanese friend. 

Herrmann was arrested and put in 
jail. The next victim of the inquiry 
was Andrew M. Pooley, an English- 
man and the Japanese representative 
of Reuter’s news agency, He was 
charged with levying blackmail and 
receiving stolen documents. Vice- 
Admiral Tsurutaro Matsuo, Inspec- 
tor-General of Naval Construction, 
is also under arrest. Mr. Yoshida, a 
Japanese agent of Siemens and 
Schuckert, committed suicide in jail. 
A Japanese paymaster of the Sasebo 
Naval Station, being conveyed by a 
gendarme to Tokio for court-martial, 
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THE BLOODY FIGHT AT TORREON 


Villa's men attacking the suburb Gomez Palacio, which they won, lost and recaptured after two 
days of hot fighting. They are using hastily constructed breastworks, under fire from the forts 


jumped thru a window of the train 
while running at full speed and dis- 
appeared. 


: : The Tzar and the 
™ ty -_ Duma are agreed 

on one point, that 
is, the necessity for energetic meas- 
ures to overcome the growing men- 
ace of alcoholism, Count Witte, who 
when Minister of Finance some ten 
years ago devised the present policy 
of the Government monopoly of the 
liquor business, now denounces the 
measure as “the Mephistopheles of 
Russian national existence.” It had 
not fulfilled his expectations, he said, 
but on the contrary had increased 
the consumption of spirits and en- 
listed the interest of the Government 
on the side of the distillers and 
against the people. He advocated the 
restriction of the revenue from the 
sale of liquor and the appropriation 
of the surplus to the temperance 
movement. 

To this the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Kokovtsov, would not consent, 
since the Government derived a 
quarter of its revenue from the 
liquor monopoly, and to curtail this 
income would upset the financial sys- 
tem. He argued that the increase in 
the consumption of liquor had barely 
kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation, while the expenditure for na- 
tional education had risen in the last 
decade from $21,000,000 to $90,000,- 
000. 

In the Duma, which corresponds 
to our House of Representatives, the 
temperance sentiment was _ very 
strong and a local option bill was 
past which may result in prohibition 
over a large part of the empire. Any 
commune, village or township may 
prohibit all liquor selling by a ma- 
jority vote or may restrict it to cer- 
tain hours or places. Women are to 
have a vote in the mir or town meet- 
ing on this question, and it is ex- 
pected that this will cause most of 
the rural communes to go “dry.” The 
Upper House past the Duma local 
option bill with slight modifications. 
During the debate in this body one 
of the bishops said: “We believe in 
complete prohibition or nothing.” 
The Czar has declared his sympathy 
with the reform and asked his min- 
isters to discover some other source 
of revenue than that based upon the 
vices of the people. 

The new Premier, I. L. Goremykin, 
proposes to combat drunkenness, 
first, by cutting down the sale of 
vodka; second, increasing the pen- 
alty on illicit trading; third, in- 
structing the people on the evils of 
intemperance thru the medium of 
church and school; fourth, by not ad- 
mitting a plea of drunkenness as an 
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extenuating circumstance in the case 
of crime. Besides these negative 
measures, it is proposed to extend 
aid to small rural industries by some 
system of agricultural credits. 


The process of 
compulsory na- 
tionaliza- 
tion now being enforced in Russia 
and in Austria-Hungary bears hard 
upon those of the Little Russian race 
on both sides the boundary. Those 
who by a dynastic accident became 
separated from their blood brothers 
in Russia and brought under Austro- 
Hungarian rule are called by their 
neighbors Ruthenians. Tho ‘they 
number only three millions, and are 
mostly of the peasant class, they hold 
to their religion and language with 
great tenacity and have in recent 
years made strong efforts to revive 
their racial traditions by a literary 
propaganda emanating from Lem- 
berg. A movement led by an Ortho- 
dox priest of fascinating presence, 
Father Alexis Kabalyuk, resulted in 
large numbers of the Ruthenians in 
Hungary leaving the Greek Catholic 
for the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Such a change of faith is apparently 
permitted by Hungarian law but in 
the eyes of the Government the 
movement seemed more political 
than religions and to have as its 
aim ultimate annexation to the Rus- 
sian empire. This suspicion was con- 
firmed by the activity of certain 
Russian emissaries including a mem- 
ber of the Duma. 

Accordingly 189 Ruthenians were 
accused of treason and put on trial 
at Marmaros Sziget. The trial lasted 
two months and resulted in the find- 
ing of thirty-two of the accused 
guilty of incitement against Church 
and State. The heaviest was that im- 
posed upon Kabalyuk, four and a 
half years’ imprisonment. A similar 
trial will soon be brought at Lem- 
berg, where two priests, a writer and 
a university student are the “de- 
fendants. 

Why the Ruthenians should want 
to come under the jurisdiction of the 
Czar it is not easy to understand for 
the Little Russians of the Ukraine 
have their troubles, too. The school 
inspector of Kiev prohibited the 
singing of the old Christmas carols 
by the children because they are in 
Ukrainian. Preparations had been 
made at Kiev for a celebration of 
the Ukrainian poet Shevtchenko on 
April 11 and imperial permission 
had been received for the erection of 
a monument to him but Governor 
General Trepoff has forbidden the 
celebration on the ground that it 
might be made the occasion of a dis- 
loyal demonstration. 


The Sad Lot of the 
Little Russians 
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THE WOMEN OF THE SACRED BATTALION IN “THE ULSTER OF ALBANIA" 


Among the fighters of the Epirotes, who are refusing allegiance to the new King of Albania, are 
these women, who are doubtless more martial than they look 


The anarchic condition 
of China is shown by 

impunity with which 
the band of brigands under the lead- 
ership of White Wolf continues its 
depredations in the central prov- 
inces. A year ago the  provin- 
cial troops were ordered out to sup- 
press the bandits and in due time re- 
turned with the report that they had 
accomplished their mission; White 
Wolf was slain and his forces anni- 
hilated. For this achievement they 
were duly rewarded and praised by 
the President. Nevertheless, White 
Wolf did not seem to have been as 
easily convinced of his death as the 
Peking Government, for his raids 
continued as tho nothing had hap- 
pened. 

In fact, he extended the scope of 
his operations eastward into the 
province of Anhui and ravaged the 
city of Liuan-chow, which was de- 
fended by a force of only eighty sol- 
diers. Here a foreigner was killed, 
Father Rich of the French mission, 
doubtless by inadvertence, for White 
Wolf has been careful not to injure 
foreigners. President Yuan Shih-kai, 
realizing now that something must 
be done, sent the Minister of War 
with an army of 40,000 to Anhui. 
This force was reported to have sur- 
rounded the brigands and to be about 
to annihilate them again; news not 
incredible, since White Wolf had 
with him probably no more than two 
or three thousand men. But some- 
how he slipped out of the trap and 
made his way back to the Honan 
province, and since then has been 
more active than ever, not only in 


White Wolf 


this province but in Hupeh, to the 
southward. Recently he captured an 
important town of Hupeh, massa- 
cring 300 of its inhabitants and 
burning most of the houses. 
Whenever the brigands enter a 
town they indulge their lusts with- 
out restraint, destroying what prop- 
erty they cannot take away, tortur- 
ing men, women and children with 
wanton cruelty, and carrying off 
young girls to their camp. They are 
said to be mostly young men, some 
mere boys, and are dressed in silks 
and embroidered robes and loaded 
down with loot. In some respects 
they, resemble the Tai-pings, who 
held Southern China in their grasp 
until defeated by the Ever-Victori- 
ous Army under Chinese Gorden. 
The Chinese name of White Wolf 
is Pei Lang-chai and he was edu- 
cated at the same military school in 
Japan as the officers of the regular 
army now fighting him. He took part 
in the revolution, but refused to sub- 
mit to the rule of Yuan Shih-kai. 
According to Yuan, White Wolf is 
supported and supplied with arms by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and other leaders of 
southern republicanism in the hope 
of starting another rebellion against 
the Peking Government. It is no 
wonder if the republicans who inaug- 
urated the revolution should feel dis- 
satisfied with the outcome of their 
efforts, by the regime of President 
Yuan becomes daily more and more 
like the reign of the Manchu emper- 
ors. Yuan has abolished the provin- 
cial assemblies as well as the na- 
tional assembly, and proposes to mo’- 
ify the constitution to suit himself. 





LAND IS LAND: AN ANCIENT FALLACY EXPOSED 


BY FRANKLIN K. LANE 


HERE was a time when the 
| Government did not apprecia- 
ate the invaluable nature of 
its national assets, but there were 
many individuals who did. It might 
almost be said that the Government 
regarded its lands as a burden rather 
than an asset; there seemed to be 
land for all, and it was the Govern- 
ment’s glad function to distribute it, 
with all its hidden wealth, and let 
those profit who could. It looked as if 
the Government wished to rid itself 
of all available territory; the sooner 
the land got into other hands the bet- 
ter. There was no thought then of 
creating timber barons or cattle 
kings or coal monopolists, Land was 
land. The generous donor was not so 
petty as to discriminate between 
kinds of land, the uses to which they 
could be put, or the purposes which 
those who got them might have. To 
classify was a task too difficult or not 
worth while. The lands would classi- 
fy themselves when they past into 
individual ownership. 

And so the door was opened for 
monopoly and for fraud. Great for- 
tunes were laid in vast holdings of 
what had but a short time before 
been the property of the people. Word 
reached everywhere of the wonderful 
finds on or from useless, virgin and 
abandoned lands, until there came 
the danger that the many still to set- 
tle in the West would by necessity 
become the servitors or the depend- 
ents of a fortunate and early few. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


With this discovery our indifference 
at once took flight, and out of the 
abuse of the nation’s generosity 
there came a reaction against a pol- 
icy that was so liberal as to be 
dangerous. 


The reaction was inevitable. From 


it there has slowly evolved in the 
public mind the conception of a new 
policy—that land should be used for 
that purpose to which it is best fitted, 
and should be disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment with respect to that use. 
For not all land is land; at least not 
in a country of vast acreage, where 
land is sometimes timber and some- 
times coal; indeed, where land may 
mean water—water for tens of thou- 
sands of needy neighboring acres. 
For the lands of the West differ as 
men do, in character and condition 
and degree of usefulness. We had 
not recognized this fact when we 
said that larid is land. Lands fitted 
for dry farming and lands that must 
forever lie unused without irriga- 
tion; lands that are worthless save 
for their timber; lands that are rich 
in grasses and lands that are poor 
in grasses; lands underlain with the 
non-precious minerals essential to 
industry or agriculture; lands that 
are invaluable for reservoir or dam 
sites—these varieties may be multi- 
plied, and each new variety empha- 
sizes the fact that each kind of land 
has its own future and affords its 
own opportunity for contributing to 
the nation’s wealth. 


For many years the nation sought 
and wanted home-makers for the 
West, but found its lands drifting 
into the possession of corporations 
which were withdrawing them from 
the market, awaiting a time when 
land would be scarcer; it gave oppor- 
tunity for many competing coal oper- 
ators and iron manufacturers, but 
found the sources of raw material 
centering in a few large holdings; it 
wished its lands cleared of forests 
to make way for farms, but it found 
hundreds of consecutive miles re- 
served from use by the fiat of the 
fortunate few who appreciated their 
worth, and many more miles of wa- 
tershed despoiled of needed covering 
in places where homes were not pos- 
sible. 

We are now committed to a new 
land policy, which caused dismay and 
discontent from the time it was first 
put into force. But let me explain that 
after all the new land policy is, in 
fact, but a new application of an old 
policy. Congress has always been 
most generous as to the disposition 
of the national lands. To our new 
policy I believe the West is now rec- 
onciled. Fortunately, the West—un- 
able to understand why ways have not 
been found by which the great bodies 
of coal and oil lands, phosphate and 
potash lands, may be developed, and 
the waters of the mountains made 
available for the generation of power 
and the redemption of the desert— 
asks for action. It is reconciled to the 
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NORTHWEST—IN THE SPOKANE ‘DISTRICT 


“The spirit of our land laws today is in essence that all suitable lands shall go into homes, and all other lands shall be developed for that purpose 
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which shall make them of greatest service” 


























Government’s making all proper safe- 


guards against monopoly and against 


the subversion of spirit of all our 
land laws—which is in essence that 
all suitable lands shall go into homes, 
and all other lands shall 
be developed for that pur- 


THE SHOSHONE FALLS OF THE SNAKE RIVER 
This tremendous cataract in Idaho, with a sheer drop of 210 feet, is the second largest waterpower i 
at the left. “Water is the greatest conservator of coal. 


more than a demand for a full 
but discounted royalty in advance. 
This plan, when used in connec- 
tion with coal lands, has against 
in my opinion, 


at. least two 


n the country. The powér plant is seen 





objections, Our Western coal land 
is not being used under this plan 
save under exceptional conditions 
of local and immediate demand, 
and the purchaser, when there is one, 

is speculating on the best 





pose which shall make 
them of greatest service. 
But it asks—and justly 
so—that the machinery 
be promptly established 
in the law by which the 
lands may be used. This 
demand is_ reasonable. 
_We have ventured upon a 
new policy of administer- 
ing our affairs in the con- 
servation of our national 
resources and have not 
developed adequate ma- 
chinery. We have called a 
halt on methods of spoli- 
ation which existed, to 
the great benefit of 
many, but we have failed 
to substitute methods, 
sane, healthful and pro- 
gressive, by which the 
normal enterprise of an 
ambitious people can 
make use—and full use— 
of their-own resources. 
We abruptly closed op- 
portunities to the monop- 
olist, but did not open 
them to the developer. 
The old plan of putting 
priceless assets into the 
hands of a comparatively 
few far-sighted men for 
a trifling consideration 
has been replaced by the 
present plan of apprais- 
ing all properties on a 








guess that an honest geol- 
ogist can make as to the 
amount of coal in a given 
tract. 

Yet we are confronted 
with a frank impossibil- 
ity—competition without 
waste, a problem with 
which other countries 
have wrestled. We wish 
cheap coal and at the 
same time a minimum of 
waste. We wish the peo- 
ple to take the larger 
share of the profits and 
yield no more to the oper- 
ator than will make the 

_ work sufficiently attrac- 
tive to keep him at it. It 
is certainly not for the 
public interest that our 
coal deposits shall be 
opened ruthlessly, but I 
cannot feel that we should 
suppress any present need 
for fuel or willingly sur- 
render ourselves to a de- 
mand for exorbitant 
prices because of a fear 
that some day the coal 
supply may be exhausted. 
For already there has 
been developed a substi- 
tute for coal in the flow- 
ing stream. Water al- 
ready is, and will be, the 
greatest conservator of 
coal. The turbine converts 
the water into heat and 








scientific estimate of con- light, which can be dis- 
tonto — hich a. tant IN THE SEQUOIA NATIONAL FOREST IN CALIFORNIA tibet od ovke' é constant! 
ven upon whic e > Timber cutting in the national forests is carefully controlled; but ‘the : P ‘ 2 Ly, 
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GROWING FRUIT ON IRRIGATED LAND IN COLORADO 
The most pressing irrigation problems are now (1) to prevent inflation of land i 2) t 
bring competent farmers to the land, and (3) to get the most appropriate a = Pg 
irrigated farms 


have now arrived at that point in 
scientific achievement which justifies 
the belief that the wheels. of indus- 
try will not cease, nor our houses 
go unlighted or unheated, so long 
as dams may be built upon our 
streams. 

The reclamation of arid lands 
forms another very important part of 
the work of conserving. our national 
resources. There are now over 1,200,- 
000 acres provided with water, and 
reservoirs and canals are under way 
which when completed will supply 
water to a total of about 3,000,000 
acres. The problem of chief concern, 
however, is not that of providing 
water for the lands, but rather that 
of seeing to it that these irrigable 
lands are promptly made productive 
and useful in the extension of agri- 
culture in the West. It must be ad- 
mitted that the slowness of develop- 
ment and use of the reclaimed lands 
has been a source of disappointment. 
Out of the 1,200,000 acres which 
have been provided with water at or 
near the land at a cost of approxi- 
mately $40 per acre, only a little over 
half were cropped during 1912. The 
cause of this slowness of develop- 
ment was at first attributed to the 
fact that newcomers were unable to 
provide the distributing system for 
bringing water to lands, and the Gov- 
ernment assumed the burden, with 
a notable increase of cost, of provid- 
ing a distributing system which 
otherwise would have fallen directly 


upon the settler in the early years 
when he was least able to assume 
such burden. It has since been found 
that the real or greatest obstacle to 
progress lies far deeper, being in- 
herent in human nature, and is a 
cause of delay whose magnitude up 
to the present time has not been fully 
appreciated. This obstacle is the 
spirit of speculation aroused by the 
opportunities offered thru the re- 
clamation of arid lands whether by 
public or private capital. There are 
thruout the western half of the Uni- 
ted States millions of acres of des- 
ert land, which without water have 
little, if any, value. With water and 
full development the land is capable 
under good agricultural management 
of producing crops which will pay a 
good interest on an investment of 
several hundred dollars per acre. 
Under pioneer conditions men of en- 
ergy and vision were attracted by 
this cheap land, built small irriga- 


tion canals from the nearest streams, 
and by individual or collective effort 
made for themselves homes and 
farms which ultimately became sal- 
able at large prices. Men have argued 
this way: if this could be done by 
the unaided efforts of the pioneers, 
how much more could be accom- 
plished by the use of ample capital, 
and consequently what large profits 
may be expected if, with the expendi- 
ture of $50 per acre, lands worth 
only $1.25 can be made to have a 
value of $500 per acre. 

The prospective profits have been 
among the most alluring of induce- 
ments to the investor. The results al- 
ready attained show, however, that 
there has been no one class of invest- 
ments which has uniformly been so 
unprofitable. The great trouble is 
that the successful development of 
agriculture within the reclaimed 
area depends wholly upon the agri- 
cultural experience of the home- 
steader or settler. Often, very often, 
the slowness of development of 
irrigated lands arises from lack of 
experience and of capital on the part 
of the individual settler; the experi- 
ence can be acquired only thru lapse 
of time and thru the study of exist- 
ing conditions. 

Lands so reclaimed have been ad- 
vanced rapidly in price, but this ad- 
vance has been based upon the hopes 
of future productivity rather than 
upon actual crop returns. The spirit 
of speculation has been aroused by 
these advances and the phantom of 
unearned profits in selling the land 
has obscured the clear vision of the 
actual profits to be had from the 
cultivation of the soil. 

The problem of how to insure de- 
velopment of the reclaimed lands is 
one of the most serious which has 
been presented. How shall we induce 
the farmer, or make it possible for 
him, to devote his energies to the 
raising of the most profitable crops 
and to market those crops to the best 
advantage to himself? It has been 
difficult to convince the farmer from 


‘the East that certain crops upon 


which he places great reliance are not 
those best adapted to irrigation. The 
problem is to get an entire commu- 
nity to produce the kind of crops 
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which can be marketed to the best 
advantage; to solve the problem is 
a matter requiring great skill and 
tact. 

The conclusion reached after a 
general review of the whole condi- 
tion of irrigation development is that 
for the present the maximum ener- 
gies should be given first to the 
safeguarding of land prices, trying 
to prevent their inflation; second, to 
bringing to the attention of compe- 
tent farmers the opportunities of se- 
curing land at reasonable prices; 
third, to assisting indirectly in the 
best cultivation of the land by the 
diffusion of information concerning 
methods of irrigation and cultiva- 
tion. 

Beside safeguarding coal and arid 
lands susceptible of irrigation, the 
United States is beginning to appre- 
ciate the extent and value of its oil 
deposits, to say nothing of other de- 
posits of potash and phosphates. The 
Department of the Interior, how- 
ever, feels that the application of 
the placer mining law to the develop- 
ment of petroleum lands is absurd. 
The placer law provides that no lo- 
cation shall be made without a dis- 
covery of valuable minerals on the 
claim, that the boundaries of the lo- 
cation shall be plainly marked on the 
ground, and that upon compliance 
with a number of requirements the 
claimant is entitled to a patent on his 
claim. This law is inadequate. It was 
based upon the fundamentals of the 
miners’ codes of early days, and was 
past without thought of other de 
posits than placer gold. 

We should stimulate the search for 
oil and protect the prospector with 
adequate laws. Under existing con- 
ditions where occupancy without dis- 
covery is respected, large areas are 
withheld from exploration and de- 
velopment, and where such occupancy 
is not respected, the oil prospector— 
thru the operation of the placer min- 
ing law—must assume undue risk of 
the loss of investment prior to dis- 
covery. Inasmuch as the United 
States will need oil for its navy, and 
in increasing quantities as the mod- 
ern oil-burning or gas-burning en- 
gines are recognized, it would seem 
of the highest expediency that the 

















THE ROOSEVELT DAM IN ARIZONA 
This great reclamation project brought 875 square miles under possible cultivation. The dam was 
finished in 1910. It impounds the waters of the Snake River for the use of the district around 
Phoenix, sixty miles away 


Government make such offers and 
make such legal provisions as _ will 
induce the proving of our lands, and 
of these proved lands retain sufficient 
to make our ships independent of the 
world for their fuel supply. 
Another drawback exists with re- 
gard to timber lands. Experience jus- 
tifies the statement that few men 
take up their tracts of timber land 
under a bona-fide attempt to meet the 
purpose of the homestead law. As the 
law now stands a man may enter 
upon 160 acres of these lands, and by 
living a total of twenty-one months 
on the land during three years and 
cultivating at a maximum twenty 
acres of land, the claim becomes his. 
By the investment of a few months’ 
time and a few hundred dollars the 
homesteader gains a property worth 
many thousands of dollars, yet all 
conditions of the Iaw are complied 
with and the patent must issue. He 
proceeds promptly, if he is wise, to 
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sell it to some lumber company for 
from $10,000 to $20,000. The Govern- 
ment loses the timber and the land 
and does not gain a real homemaker. 
Such homesteaders add nothing to 
the wealth of the nation. The law 
should punish them, in fact, as 
frauds. 

I am beginning to doubt the wis- 
dom of applying the homestead law 
to any land which has not first been 
declared fitted for agriculture. It is 
now a blanket law which is used to 
cover a multitude of frauds. Whether 
with or without the connivance of 
the lumber companies, the law is de- 
feated and the lands are now con- 
veyed where it is not intended that 
they should go. 

In the work of the Department of 
the Interior there is much need for 
constructive legislation that meets 
the requirements not only of today, 
but of the future as well. I have al- 
ready outlined a constructive pro- 
gram in my annual report that would 
meet any reasonable demand and 
with the least burden place our 
resources at the service of the 
people. 

I sincerely hope that thru the co- 
operation of Congress and that of the 
states the Federal Government will 
be enabled to carry out the suggested 
improvements in the control and de- 
velopment of the nation’s own re- 
sources. 

Washington 
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TERRACED POOLS AND CASCADES IN‘ NEW YORK’S “GARDEN OF THE HEART” 


THE GARDEN OF THE HEART 
BY WILLIAM ROGER BURLINGAME 


N the midst of New York’s com- 
reste. only a little apart from 

the roar of its traffic and the at- 
mosphere of its every-day commer- 
cialism, there lies a luxuriant little 
acre of pure sentiment, an old-fash- 
ioned garden blooming with old- 
fashioned ideas. On the side of a 
steep slope which is mostly rock, in 
the outskirts of Central Park’s 
“Ramble” lies the Garden of the 
Heart—a bright spot of color in a 
dull landscape. 

If you go down Lovers’ Lane to the 
Belvidere—an ugly stone tower that 
overlooks an apparently meaningless 
reservoir—and then down a few 
steps on.the other side, you come 
suddenly on this quaint little plot, 
and its beauty in the midst of 
its commonplace park surround- 
ings is a strange surprize. And, 
if you chance to meet—as you 
generally will—stooping here and 
there among the flowers, a tall, elder- 
ly man, you have but to ask and he 
will tell you a quaint old-fashioned 
story that will take you back to the 
stories of your grandfather—of some 
other garden of a long ago, half 
faded in the haze of years. 

The man is Dr. Southwick—for 
thirty years botanist and entomolo- 
gist of the park. One day, a little 
over a year ago, Mr. Stover, the Park 
Commissioner, came to him and said: 

“Doctor, we want a garden. Make 
one.” 

So the doctor called together the 


best of the park gardeners and was 
about to start them at work when he 
was interrupted. 

“No,” said the Commissioner. 
“That is not the way I want it done. 
This is not to be a commonplace park 
garden. It is to be your garden, and 
you must make it yourself, according 
to your own ideas.” 

In the heart of the elderly doctor 
there sprang up a little flame that 
had long been smouldering—doomed 
to smoulder by the hampering ways 
of the world. 

“My garden,” he repeated to him- 
self. “Why not bring into this age of 
commercialism where the Great Coin 
reigns supreme, just one touch of 
sentiment to educate the people—to 
civilize and refine them away from 
the sordidness of their everlasting 
pile? Why not give the old people a 
chance to reminisce; the children a 
chance to imagine, and the poor and 
afflicted a little haven where they 
may forget?” 

So it was done. The little flame 
grew and was kept alight by the doc- 
tor’s growing desire. In September 
and October he planted seeds in hot- 
beds—the seeds of old-fashioned 
flowers; the roses of a hundred years 
ago, the flowers of Shakespeare, the 
curative herbs, the little rock flowers 
that grow and bloom in cracks, and 
the water flowers that live on the 
edge of the stream. In March these 
were transplanted to cold frames, and 
in May they were set out in beds 


adapted to the nature of the plants. 
If you show a real interest in his 
garden the doctor will show as real 
an interest in you and will take you 
along the winding paths and show 
you why each flower blooms best 
where it is—for in this garden noth- 
ing is forced, every arrangement 
dovetails into a whim of nature’s— 
and what each flower means. First 
we walk on ground that is made of 
peat, and here are the Irish flowers, 
the shamrock and the Killarney rose. 
Then comes a quaint little Japanese 


- bridge and at the left is a succession 


of little terraced pools that flow into 
each other by cascades. Over the edge 
of the cascades hang pale green vines 
that cling to the rocks and dip in the 
water. In the pools are twenty-two 
islands, covered with straight little 
green plants that instantly suggest 
primeval forest. The banks of the 
pools are shores of great inland seas 
perfect in miniature. ; 

Then there are the flowers of 
Shakespeare, the eglantine, the rose- 
mary and the must-rose; and the 
flowers of the Puritans in America. 

Thence to the garden of herbs, 
pungent with wormwood, rue, balm, 
enceliptus and a hundred others, to 
the roses of a hundred years ago, to 
the roses of today—and in all there 
are a hundred and forty-five varieties 
of roses—and finally up a perilous 
ascent to the very apex of the great 
rock where the dry plants grow; the 
lichens and the vivid portulaka. 

The fame of the garden has spread 
slowly. At first it was known only to 
a few children who came there to 
play among the growing flowers, one 
or two enterprising newspaper re- 
porters, and a few of the people who 
knew the park best and watched with 
interest every new development. 

It is a commentary on the respect 
of the public for the doctor’s accom- 
plishment that no attempt has been 
made to rob the garden of any of its 
flowers, and vandalism has kept quite 
away from its borders. Dr. South- 
wick is one of the few New Yorkers 
who has never suffered from the 
depredations of the New York street 
boy. He pursues unmolested his 
peaceful life in his peaceful little 
oasis of beauty. 

So under his ceaseless watchful- 
ness has grown and flourished, on a 
bleak and barren rock—an unsightly 
blot on the landscape—a wealth of 
color that intoxicates the artist, and 
a wealth of sentiment that delights 
the children, the aged and the poor. 
And with its color and its fragrance 
there comes inevitably into our minds 
the strange consciousness of some 
other garden of a long ago that has 
been mellowed by the haze of years. 

New York City 
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THE AVENGERS OF NAPOLEON 


HEN the great French 
WW exve died in exile in 
1821 there was probably a 


wish buried deep in his Corsican 
heart that the island which had been 
. the scene of his humiliation might 
be wiped from the face of the seas. 

Whether or no such a curse was 
ever past upon the island, it is cer- 
tain that St. Helena is doomed; if 
not to extinction, at least to become 
an uninhabitable rock. With the ad- 
vent of steam navigation the island 
ceased to be a regular port of call, so 
that its always scanty exports dwin- 
dled almost to the vanishing point; 
plagues of insects destroyed its 
vegetation; rats, brought thither by 
foreign vessels, multiplied and over- 
ran its soil until the government was 
compelled to offer a bounty of one 
penny for every rodent captured. 
_ Then the English garrison, which 
had been practically the sole source 
of income to the inhabitants, was 
withdrawn and the needs of the na- 
tives became desperate. 

Then, as if this series of misfor- 
tunes was not enough, the termite— 
that curse of tropical and semi-tropi- 
cal countries—invaded the island 
and will, unless controlled, reduce 
the city of Jamestown to a pulp of 
sawdust. Woe betide the city or ham- 
let invaded by these pests; it might 
almost as well be swallowed by an 
earthquake—for, like the latter, the 
presence of the termite is not often 
detected unil it is too late. 

In their native Africa the various 
species of termites serve a somewhat 
useful purpose; they are insatiable 
devourers of wood and of similar 
substances, and keep the jungles 
cleared of much fallen timber and 
vegetable matter. Transferred to a 
civilized community, with their ap- 
petites brought to bear upon human 
habitations, they are capable of un- 
believable damage—particularly as 
they work upon the interior of the 
wood, being careful never to emerge 
upon the surface. Often the timbers 
of a house may be eaten thru in a 
single night, beams and girders— 
while apparently as substantial as 
before—remaining but a shell of pa- 
perlike thinness, filled with an im- 
palpable powder. 

Cases are on record where the ter- 
mite has so undermined the supports 
of a house that a dinner party given 
by the unsuspecting host was dropt 
unceremoniously into the cellar by 
the collapse of the floor beams, or 
where a soldier, slipping on the 
stairs and seizing an apparently sub- 
stantial newel post for support, had 
it crumble in his hands. Tables have 
had their legs so hollowed out in the 


course of a few hours that they col- 
lapsed by their own weight; under- 
mined chairs have dropt their occu- 
pants solidly to the floor. 

Occasionally the termite, instead 
of absolute destruction, effects a 
curious transformation, because of 
the fact that it frequently lines its 
galleries with clay, which, when 
mixed with the saliva of the insect, 
hardens to the consistency of stone. 
Thus, while the pillars of one infect- 
ed house were entirely eaten away, 
save for a surface shell of wood, the 
structure still stood—because the 
supports had practically been turned 
to stone! 

Unfortunately, there seems to be 
but one remedy effectual against 


this pest, and even that is inefficient 
since it cannot be applied until the 
ravages are detected. It is said that 
chlorine gas injected into the ter- 
mite nests or borings will smother 
the occupants; but it is a slow and 
laborious process, of scant value un- 
less the apathetic inhabitants can be 
aroused to concerted action, 

One cannot, of course, know the 
thoughts that past thru the mind of 
the Corsican as he trod the rocky 
shores of he British prison isle—a 
British guard always within sight. 
Whatever they were we may be sure 
that the fate now overtaking St. He- 
lena, the scene of his last humiliation, 
would seem a sufficient vengeance to 
even his fierce and relentless spirit. 











THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN 


Empress Sadako is the fourth daughter of the late Prince Kujo, and was married to 
the Emperor May 10, 1900. They have three sons, Hiro-hito, Yasu-hito and Nobu-hito 

















A VICTORY FOR DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


THE VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY CASE DECIDED AGAINST THE CHURCH 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


GREAT thing has happened 
A here today. The Supreme 

Court of Tennessee handed 
down its decision in the Vander- 
bilt University Case and the Church 
lost! I have just witnessed a tre- 
mendous demonstration. A _ thou- 
sand students came up the street 
about an hour ago, accompanied 
by a brass band, firing skyrock- 
ets and yelling to split the heav- 
ens. They crowded into the lobby 
of the hotel where the Supreme 
Court judges are staying, called for 
the judges, got some speeches out of 
some of the lawyers who had repre- 
sented the Vanderbilt side, sang 
songs and finally departed. The youth 
of the South has come into its own 
this day and education in this sec- 
tion has been emancipated. The cool- 
headed, cool-hearted people of the 
North can hardly realize what it 
means to us. I have seen men shaking 
hands and shouting, women crying 
and laughing. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE FIGHT 


For more than fifteen years the 
authorities of the Methodist Church 
South have been dissatisfied with the 
management of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. But nine years ago the fight 
was precipitated when they made the 
demand that the faculty should be 
composed entirely of members of the 
Methodist Church. A year later fuel 
was added to the flame by an edi- 
torial which appeared in The Inde- 
pendent, stating clearly that the 
board of trustees of the university 
is a self-perpetuating body, and had 
the right to elect its own members 
and to control the policies of the uni- 
versity. 

When the General Conference met 
in Birmingham, Alabama, in 1900, a 
commission was appointed by that 
body to look into the claims of the 
church. This commission was com- 
posed entirely of Methodists and 
presided over by Judge O’Rea, of 
Kentucky. The decision of this com- 
mission upheld the church in all of 
its claims. But it was not a court of 
justice, and the church was there- 
fore unable to force the trustees of 
the university to abide by the deci- 
sion. The General Conference in 1910 
brought suit in the civil courts and 
appropriated a large sum for this 
purpose. The church at this time had 
elected over the head of the trustees 
three men to fill vacancies in the 
board of trust. At the same time 
the board of trust elected three 
other men to fill the same vacancies. 
This was the first issue involved in 
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the suit—which three men were en- 
titled to seats in the board of trust. 
The court presided over by Judge 
Allison decided in favor of the 
church and the three men elected by 
the church authorities. 

The board of trust appealed to 
the Supreme Court, assigning errors 
in the lower court. It is this last de- 
cision from the Supreme Court 
which frees the university from the 
control of the bishops of the church. 

The contention of the church that 
it is the corporation which owns the 
university, and that the board of 
trust is composed of directors sub- 
ject to its will, is denied. The owner- 
ship of the university is vested in 
this self-perpetuating board of 
trust. 

It is denied that Commodore Van- 
derbilt gave the original endowment 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, but he gave it to the univer- 
sity which is called by his name. 

It is denied that the church 
“breathed the breath of life” into 
this institution, which has been one 
of the main contentions of the 
church, but that Mr. Vanderbilt, and 
not the annual conferences of the 
Methodist Church, was the founder 
and original patron of this institu- 
tion, and that it has been supported 
chiefly by gifts from Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s family since that time. The 


church has contributed little to its: 


support, and most of that has gone 
to the theological department. 

The third contention of the 
church that the bishops were mem- 
bers of the board of trust and held 
visitorial rights of supervision of all 
its policies is also denied. For forty 
years the bishops never attempted 
to exercise this right, and it is 
showed in the briefs submitted by 
the lawyers representing the uni- 
versity that years ago they denied 
having this privilege. It was only 
after this suit was brought by the 
church that they attempted to exer- 
cise this right. Therefore the Su- 
preme Court decided that if they 
ever had it, they had long since abro- 
gated it. 


A POPULAR DECIS.ON 


A more popular decision was prob- 
ably never handed down by a Su- 
preme Court in the South, nor one 
which so vitally affects the future of 
higher education in that section. The 
fight has been long and bitter, 
marked by all the medieval features 
of religious persecution on one side, 
and by dogged determination on the 
other. Too much’ credit cannot be 


given to Chancellor James H. Kirk- 
land and to the board of trust, and 
to the faithful body of Methodists 
and alumni who stood by him in the 
struggle. A man with less courage, 
less faith and less ability would have 
yielded years ago. The university 
has been sadly crippled for funds 
owing to the position taken by the 
church. The lawyers who repre- 
sented the university served for 
merely nominal fees, while the 
church was able to appropriate al- 
most unlimited sums for the prose- 
cution of its case. Nevertheless the 
church suit has not been as popular 
among Methodists as might have 
been supposed and the decision is ex- 
tremely gratifying to a very large 
and influential body of them. It is 
heralded as the breaking of episco- 
pal power in this church which has 
been carried too far in recent years 
to be acceptable to a people essen- 
tially democratic in their beliefs ra- 
ther than monarchical, which is the 
distinct quality of episcopal author- 
ity in the Methodist Church. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


One admirable feature of the situ- 
ation at present is the good temper 
and good will of the victors. Their 
chief concern is to eliminate all fur- 
ther discussion of the matter, to in- 
sist upon no reference to the ani- 
mosities which have grown out of 
the struggle. Chancellor Kirkland is 
especially concerned upon this point. 
He is a singularly cool-headed, dis- 
passionate man, having given no 
sign during these ten years of a ter- 
rific struggle of his real ability to 
overcome except an exceedingly chol- 
eric blue eye and a most offensive 
capacity for keeping his own counsel 
and his head, which was no easy 
thing to do in the emergencies which 
arose on every hand. At the same 
time he is a man without the vindic- 
tiveness which would stain his vic- 
tory. His chief concern now, as at all 
times since this suit began, is for the 
university, not against the church. 
His energies are entirely absorbed in 
the development of the institution, 
which will now become one of the 
great educational centers of the 
country. 

It is too soon to say what the 
church will do, but the prediction is 
general that the theological depart- 
ment of the university will be moved 
and connected with some other col- 
lege or university entirely under the 
control of the church. 

Nashville, Tennessee, March 21, 
1914 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AT TACOMA, WITH THE FINEST PUBLIC STADIUM IN AMERICA 
Two thousand students can be accommodated in this building, whieh cost half a million 
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ON EXHIBITION IN THE STADIUM 


The citizens of Tacoma built it from the public purse. It seats 30,000. In the East only the endowed universities enjoy such facilities 
for sport and spectacle 
































THE NEW FRANCE 


Last summer Professor Cunliffe of 
the Columbia School of Journalism 
paid a visit to France and was, like 
every observant traveler, struck by 
the change which is taking place in 
the taste and temperament of the 
younger generation. The new inter- 
est in athletics has had an excellent 
effect upon morals, but on the other 
hand it has, as in this country, di- 
veried attention from intellectual 
pursuits. The reality of the change 
is attested by the authors here cited 
and many others, and it is already 
giving a new tone to the French lit- 
erature and drama of the twentieth 
century. Closely allied to this move- 
ment and manifested in the same 
classes is a revival of patriotism and 
militarism, a renewed interest in re- 
ligion and a reaction against corrupt 
politics.—THE EDITOR. 


VERY reader of French news- 
| rcs and reviews has prob- 

ably been dimly conscious that 
some new witchcraft is brewing in 
the ever-bubbling caldron of the 
French mind, to enchant or distract 
the nations if the pot boils over; but 
one needs to be in Paris to hear and 
to see for one’s self, before one can 
realize how profound the change is 
and how disturbing the developments 
are likely to be. It is, of course, al- 
ways difficult for a foreigner to 
judge between the contending cur- 
rents of opinion, but there are some 
facts as to which there is general 
agreement, however different the 
conclusions that may be drawn from 
them, There is, for instance, no ques- 
tion that a wave of athleticism has 
swept over French youth, with re- 
sulting changes of a moral and in- 
tellectual character, which are ap- 
proved or condemned, in whole or in 
part, according to the point of view 
of the individual critic, but are de- 
nied by none. Instead of the intel- 
lectual and artistic (or frivolous) 
amusement which occupied the leis- 
ure hours of the last generation out- 
side of their studies, football, cross- 
country or track running, rowing, 
boxing, bicycling now fill the minds 
of the young collegian in France 
much as they do in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. “Our young men,” says M. 
Henry du Roure, “are well poised, 
practical, enterprising, courageous, 
not at all sentimental, hard on them- 
selves and on other people. They read 
hardly anything—and the Auto in 
preference to La Revue des deux 
Mondes—appreciate the beauty of a 
sixty horsepower better than that of 
a picture or a cathedral, pass their 
time in the open air, are acquainted 
with the laws of health, and are not 
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BY JOHN W. CUNLIFFE 


subject to inordinate passions. They 
have pride in their bodies, in their 
vigorous and well-controlled muscles. 
To see them at play—active, supple, 
overflowing with physical life—is to 
think of horses galloping in a field. 
They look on life as a fight, a good 
fight with fists, to which they bring, 
with genuine loyalty and praise, 
with endurance, the joyous ferocity 
of a prizefighter eager to win.” 
Equally direct and unequivocal is the 
testimony of M. Francois Poncet, 
agregé and holder of a graduate fel- 
lowship on the Thiers foundation: 
“When I was at the Lycée there was 
a handful of students, who with some 
timidity, played at football and inter- 


ested themselves in sports; we re-. 


garded them with contempt as idiots 
or roughs. Nowadays my young 
brother (ten years my junior) takes 
me on Sunday to rugby matches at 
the Pare des Princes and finds there 
every member of his class.” This 
devotion to athletics is, of course, 
most marked in the upper classes, 
who send their sons to college, but it 
is by no means confined’ to them. 
The Socialist paper, L’Humanité, de- 
votes a large share of space to “La 
Vie Sportive,” and in recent issues 
of the paper a number of writers 
have been urging that the Socialist 
party should give greater attention 
to athletic organization. M. Maurice 
Pillet writes: ‘When the young ap- 
prentice comes home in the evening 
along the narrow streets of the fau- 
bourgs, it is not of the Revolution 
that he is dreaming, but of a boating 
trip, a game of football, or a run on 
his bicycle. The majority put off con- 
necting themselves with political or- 
ganizations until they have satisfied 
the natural thirst of youth for physi- 
cal exercise in the open air.” On this 
very day on which I write, President 
Poincaré is attending the races of 
the “Union Velocipédique de France,” 
and I read in the Matin that the Gov- 
ernment is to be asked for a subven- 
tion of $100,000 to be spent during 
1914, 1915, and 1916 in training 
French athletes for the next Olympic 
games. 

The causes and effects of this new 
devotion to sports are variously in- 
terpreted. To the Anglo-Saxon mind 
it appears a natural result of the love 
of play, common to all young crea- 
tures, and no other explanation 
seems necessary. French observers, 
however, attribute it in part to Eng- 
lish example and influence, but pre- 
cominantly to a desire for action in a 
more general sense and to a revolt 
against the intellectualism of the last 
generation, M. Faguet says: “The re- 
action is very strong, stronger than 


I could have believed, against Au- 
guste Comte, Taine, and Renan, who 
are referred to (if they are men- 
tioned at all) with the bitterest con- 
tempt.” The words of a young phi- 
losopher, M. René Gillouin, bear out 
this general impression: “It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the evil influence 
or Taine on some of the generation 
which preceded ours. His theories led 
straight to moral nihilism theories 
which Gre false and even absurd. A 
vigorous thinker assuredly, sincere 
and loyal in the strict sense of these 
words, but lacking finesse and dis- 
cernment to an incredible extent, 
jumbling, confusing, and confound- 
ing everything under the pretext of 
unity, Taine was one of the falsest 
minds of the nineteenth century. 
That he had so much influence is not 
merely a disaster but a scandal, and 
it would remain incomprehensible if 
we did not know the indigence in 
which philosophic culture vegetated 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and if on the other hand we 
were not witnesses today of the 
power exercised by literary skill in 
the service of a specious mixture of 
truth and error.” This last compli- 
ment is probably intended for M. 
Anatole France, altho it appears that 
his influence upon the younger men 
is already passing. “The work of An- 
atole France,” says M. Francois 
Poncet, “was, for me and my friends, 
when we were eighteen, a source of 
delight and ravishment; his lucid in- 
telligence, his scepticism, his smiling 
nihilism, his finished and:melodious 
style, seemed to us perfection itself. 
Since then I have heard more than 
one young reader acknowledge that 
Anatole France appeared to him tire- 
some, perpetually given to dialectic, 
lacking emotion, false and arid, use- 
less, and already belonging to an- 
other age.” The influence of Bergson 
is, of course, predominant among the 
young men who interest themselves 
in philosophy, but most of them ap- 
parently acknowledge no intellectual 
leader, and do not give much time 
either to reading or to thinking. 

Whatever may be the causes of the 
new movement, there is general 
agreement that the moral effects are 
good. 

Two young and enterprising Pari- 
sian journalists, who have pub- 
lished under the signature of “Aga- 
thon” a book on Les jeunes gens 
d’aujourd’ hui, which has attracted 
a great deal of attention, say: “The 
moral benefit of sports, especially of 
these collective games such as foot- 
ball, so popular in our lycées, is that 
they develop the spirit of solidarity, 
the sentiment of common action, in 
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which the individual will must sacri- 
fice itself to the good of the whole.” 
The physical advantages are too ob- 
vious to need comment. The remark 
of a young French athlete that he 
could not sit up late because he would 
not be in form for the next match 
would seem perfectly natural, if it 
had been made by a young American 
or Englishman. M. Marcel Prévost, 
an acknowledged authority on sex 
relations, recounts a conversation 
with a youth of eighteen in which 
the latter said: “When I read certain 
novels of Zola or Maupassant, the 
feverish sensuality of the characters 
appears to be riduculous. I do not 
understand them. . . . The idea of 
an engagement for a marriage five 
or ten years later does not terrify 
me at all.” M. Prévost asked: “But 
why, if you are so calm in your 
young bachelorhood, are you in such 
a hurry to make an engagement?” 
“Oh,” he replied, “for that very. rea- 
son.” “Then,” comments the novelist, 
“I understood—disgust in advance 
for bohemian passions; a vague fear 
of yielding to temptation; the idea 
common among English youth, that 
a serious affection is a defense.” 
There is a general agreement that 
the young University men are marry- 


ing earlier. M. Bergson testifies: “In* 


my time, cases of young people mar- 
rying in the course of their studies 
were mentioned as very exceptional. 
Now I see a much larger number of 
them.” “And a young marriage ap- 
pears to you a pledge of happiness?” 
asked the interviewer. “Perhaps,” re- 
plied the philosopher prudently. “In 
any case it moralizes the young man 
by giving him a full sense of his re- 
sponsibility, and that is what I find 
attractive in him.” The legendary bo- 
hemianism of the Latin Quarter is, 
according to Agathon, a thing of the 
past. “Many students 
even avow a purity of 


change to le culte du sport, M. Pré- 
vost is more inclined to associate 
it with sex equality. M. Hoppe- 
not, a young graduate of the 
School of Political Science, puts 
it down partly to religious influ- 
ences, partly to the emancipation of 
unmarried women, who now come 
much more into contact with the 
young men of their own class, 
as in the English-speaking world. 
The consequences are in his opin- 
ion sometimes salutary, but often 
disastrous. “There is a force in 
us which the modern young woman 
excites without satisfying, which 
she enfeebles and fatigues. The 
polite and superficial intercourse 
sometimes described as ‘flirtation’ 
saps our energies: But while 
exercising this evil influence, the 
modern young woman does pre- 
serve us from other and lower indul- 
gences. Les jeunes filles, méme ou 
parce que nous affaiblissant, nous 
préservent des filles. It remains to be 
seen which is: the greater evil from 
the point of view of society.” 

The terms of friendship on which 
young men and women meet to the 
benefit of both (in my opinion) on 
intellectual and moral grounds, may 


be of more doubtful advantage on the 


score of manners, tho many other 


“considerations must be taken into ac- 


count in view of the decay of_old- 
fashioned . politeness, not merely in 
France but on both sides of the At- 
lantic. ° 

The hurry of modern life, the 
lessening of parental authority, the 


growth of commercialism and:athleti- © 
cism, whatever advantages they may - 


bring in other directions, are not fa- 
vorable to the repose and polish 
which our forefathers associated 
with good manners. M. Poncet, whose 
judgment of the new generation is in 


sense, good 


the main favorable, laments a decline 
in the grace and elegance of the 
younger men, especially in conversa- 
tion with women; and he suggests 
that a reaction is needed against “‘the 
excessive influence of Americanism” 
to preserve for French manners the 
charm, amiability and politeness 
which used to characterize them and 
which seem to have been sacrificed 
to some extent by the modern ad- 
diction to athletic sports. 

A more serious misgiving felt by 
some of the older men is aroused by 
the apparent lack of interest in in- 
tellectual things. One does not see 
how an anti-intellectual movement 
could have any other result, but it 
is nevertheless deplored and is be- 
yond question deplorable. A leading 
official whose ideas are in the 
main ;those of the last generation, 
tho he is still in the prime of life, 
said «to me when I pointed out 
the advantages of athletics: “I 
would rather have our young men 
less chaste and more intelligent. 
No: Frenchman can do two things 
af’ once, and if our young: men 
pay attention to. the development of 
their muscles, they lose interest in. 
the things of the mind.” M. Hoppe- 
not, while’ he’tongratulates his fel- 
lows on their praiseworthy common 
rals and reverence for 
tradition, states as-a fact: “We are 
less intelligent..We have more intelli- 
gent ideas; but we are more and 
more inclined to accept them ready- 
made, and we do not go beyond 
the excellent. system prescribed for 
us. 

““Our libraries-are full of manuals: 
manuals of individualism, of roman- 
ticism, of republicanism, and they are 
better than the manuals used by our 
fathers. But we do not write them 
ourselves; we read them without 

mental energy—there is 





not the natural reaction 





morals which a little time 
ago would have met 
with ridicule.” M. Marcel 
Prévost says: “Except 
for inevitable race dif- 
ferences, our young men 
will become more and 
more like the Anglo- 
Saxons of their own 
age. .. . French youth 
will lose thereby that 
amorous’ effervescence 
which sometimes pro- 
duces poets and pre- 
cocious artists, and 
which lends a languid 
charm to the youthful 
recollections of the men 
of my time. But mar- 
riage, the nation, and 
the race will be the 
gainers by it.” While 
Agathon ascribes this 








IN HOC SIGNO VINCES 
BY GEORGE BENSON HEWETSON 


When Love’s grim crest in majesty of light 
Blazed in the zenith, and these words of flame 
Lifted from darkness the dread cross of shame, 

To the proud summit of resistless might, 

The panting armies eager for the fight 
Met, and the cohorts warring in Christ’s name 
Crushed his fierce foes, and with one wild acclaim 

Drove them to perish in their own red night. 

Sign by embattled legions unwithstood, 
Chastening to silence the loud hosts of strife, 

Flashing glad visions on the heart that grieves, 

Till, in the wonder of that Victim’s blood, 

The Crown of Thorns shall yield the Tree of Life 
With healing for the nations in its leaves. 





of the mind that wishes 
to be above all free and 
sincere.” A notable illus- 
tration of this is to be 
seen in the failure of 
the new movement to 
produce its own intel- 
lectual leaders. Barrés, 
Bergson and others 
who might be -men- 
tioned as sympathizing 
with one side or an- 
other of the youthful 
spirit, and meeting 
therefore with a share 
of applause, belong 
really to the last gene- 
ration and are rather 
men of transition — 
preparers of the way 
—than the prophets of 
a new era. 
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BY TROLLEY FROM JERUSALEM TO BETHLEHEM 
The curving road winds from the Jaffa Gate, in the old city wall, five and a half miles to Bethlehem. The work of laying the rails 
for an electric line is to begin this month. Four lines are planned, one to circle the city, touching the Mount of Olives. The ancient 
walls will be demolished to accommodate the street-car lines and the electric lighting and water systems 
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IF YOU MUST COME TO NEW YORK— 


NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM THE VALLEY—LAST PAPER 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “THE RECORDING ANGEL,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND” 


ley—for several reasons. I can- 

not pretend that the most im- 
portant of these is that the arbutus 
is blooming on the hills, the hickory 
buds are swelling, that the dogwood 
will soon fill the forest about the 
cabin with virgin whiteness, the red 
bud trees will be making a lavender 
gloom in the deeper shade, and the 
spring road is already fringed with 
ferns. All this is so, and it is a good 
énough reason for getting back 
home, but it is not the immediate and 
imperative one I have for leaving 
New York. 

This is the truth: the longer I re- 
main in this place the less inclined I 
am to leave it at all, the fewer faults 
I find with it and the more charms I 
discover in it. 

When I came here two months ago 
I saw clearly that the whole thing 
was wrong, out of drawing with that 
larger, simpler life to which I was 
accustomed. I missed those great 
people of the earth who are so much 
in the majority—the trees. I missed 
the locust and wild honey flavor in 
my own thoughts. I was decently 
horrified by the evidences of extrava- 
gance and idleness on the one hand 
and by the equally obvious pauper- 
ism and frightful penury on the 
other. I perceived that wealth was 
used to gratify pride, foolish am- 
bitions, selfishness and all vanities; 
that poverty, which is the only sane 
and normal state of man, was a form 
of degradation here; that the efforts 
of the poor to resist the pressure 
from above deprived them in a 
large measure of self respect, of 
dignity and of many virtues to 
which the poor alone are entitled. 
The enormous charities of this 
place seemed to me _ sentimental 
evasions of the real issue. The ever- 
lasting agitation of reforms seemed 
futile, the way a certain class of good 
people attempted to justify them- 
selves. 


[-- about to return to the Val- 


SAY that I saw all this clearly at 

first. Now I do not. A thousand 
mitigating circumstances have en- 
tered to blur the lines of these con- 
victions. I begin to make excuses, to 
find righteousness potential in the 
situation. It is only by a tremendous 
exertion of will-power that I am able 
to persist in the position which I 
held so definitely in the earlier papers 
of this series, which was to the effect 
that nothing, no charity, no wisdom, 
no reform, no energy, can correct 


what is wrong here, from the bread 
line of the ragged unemployed, to the 
limousine line of the other unem- 
ployed, but to deport about three mil- 
lion nine hundred thousand of these 
people to the country. 

If so great a change as this can 
take place in the mind of a normal 
person within the short period of two 
months, what would be the awful 
condition of that person if he or she 
remained in this place for a year? I 
might begin to believe in divorce, in 
the municipal ownership of children, 
in the militancy of the feminist 
movement. I might line up the So- 
cialists, or with the somnambulant 
conservatists. I might begin to rea- 
son about Providence and exchange 
my own cerebral excitement for re- 
ligious faith, I might mistake the 
egocentric uplift movement for piety. 
I might forget the glory of God in 
producing an incandescent halo for 
myself. Worst of all, I might forget 
the home life of the heavens and the 
earth and become indigenous to the 
beehive existence of New York. I 
might become an inhabitant of its 
art museums, its cultural centers, its 
shops and pavements. 


OW, it hold it is a very bad 
sign that I am no.longer so 
keenly aware of what at first ap- 
peared to me so shockingly wrong 
in conditions here. They are not 
changed. It is I who am chang- 
ing, becoming accustomed to them, 
and overwhelmingly attracted by 
them. It would be only a question 
of time when I should become a near 
citizen of New York—not a real citi- 
zen, for only men have the rights of 
citizenship. I should no longer be in- 
digenous to the earth, a much 
broader-minded country which re- 
quires a hardier nature, more forti- 
tude of the spirit. The people 
here could not endure the hard- 
ships of a normal, simple, thrifty 
existence, tho they live under far 
greater pressure than these impose. 
They could find neither joy nor peace 
in the wider sunlit spaces of the 
earth where all men and all women 
belong. They are no longer autoch- 
thonous to the earth, but to these 
pavements. They are artificial, being 
produced by artificial conditions. 
One reason why these conditions 
have been created is because of the 
belief held so widely in our times 
that human progress depends upon 
the acquiring of wealth, knowledge 
and what we call “refinement.” But 


it does not. Wealth never contributed 
to any man’s happiness nor to the ad- 
vantage of the many, but to the self- 
ishness and indulgence of the few. 
Even when it is employed for the 
best purposes, it only alleviates those 
evils for which it is chiefly responsi- 
ble. As for knowledge, much that we 
heve gained under this name should 
be supprest as dangerous, immoral, 
indecent and unbecoming to the mind 
of man. So great a part of it minis- 
ters to the egotistical rationalism of 
our own littleness, and to destroy the 
spiritual faculty which alone dis- 
tinguishes us from the other ani- 
mals, I do not call them “lower ani- 
mals.” For the lowest animal I 
know anything about is one of our 
own species who does not know 
enough to believe in those things un- 
seen which are the evidence of the 
things we should hope for. No man 
is fitted for the triumphs and vicissi- 
tudes of this life who is not clothed 
in a fair illusion. We must believe 
beyond what we know and are. And 
faith is its-own justification. But, I 
say, what we think is knowledge is 
often destructive to this illusion, to 
the better faith. Still, we do not es- 
cape illusions. We only substitute the 
smaller, thinner, less adequate ones 
offered by the wrong use of reason 
and bad knowledge—the kind a man 
gets without prayer, merely by 
studying the pismire manifestations 
of humanity, by the study of men 
for the purpose of making the most 
out of them, or to keep them from 
making the most out of him, or for 
the purposes of developing his own 
senses and sensibilities until the 
average human being is offensive to 
his delicacy. This is called “refine- 
ment.” It is all wrong. The only de- 
cent wealth is the wealth of the 
fields, the woods and streams, the 
sunlight by day, and the stars by 
night. The only right sensibility and 
refinement is that which loves all 
men and despises no man. The only 
wisdom is that which is based upon 
a practical use of the ten command- 
ments and the Beatitudes, the Book 
of Job and the Psalms of David. This 
is not the wisdom which governs New 
York. If it was, New York would not 
exist. It is mired to the depth of its 
tallest “skyscraper” in the other kind 
of knowledge. 

Yesterday a man referring to my 
criticism of great cities made this ob- 
jection to my point of view: “But 
only very superior men and women 
can live happily and intelligently in 
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the country.” That is the truth! 
When the good God creates an envir- 
onment for mankind, He makes one 
that can only be inherited by the 
best in us. When men create one, they 
make it so we cannot inherit thru 
what is best, but thru that which is 
greedy, overbearing and cowardly. 
Even then we do not get it, unless 
we are terribly able in the business 
of ousting the other fellow! 


UT so long as New York does 

exist. men and women will be 
drawn to it by their desires, their 
ambitions, and their illusions. The 
best people come here to find out how 
to do good on wholesale lines. That is 
queer, but they do. For this city is 
one of the headquarters of the great 
philanthropies and all manner of 
good will enterprises. They come to 
do business, because it is one of the 
frontier markets of the world, a 
magazine of supplies. They come for 
purposes of education, because its ed- 
ucational institutions, while not bet- 
ter than many others, are flanked 
with so many phases of life that 
these are supposed to be important 
parts of education. They come for 
pleasure because there is no form of 
amusement or gratification which 
New York does not offer with prodi- 
gality. And they come because one 
of the overwhelming charms of this 
place is its hospitality. No man need 
be a stranger within its gates. The 
boasted hospitality of the South is 
not more genuine nor more cordial 
than one receives here. 


N this last paper, therefore, I 

purpose to offer some advice, 
designed for the guidance of persons 
in. ordinary circumstances who con- 
template visiting New York. I shall 
address myself to those of my own 
section, more particularly women. 
And my advice will be so practical as 
to seem egregious to many. But th.-re 
is one thing more egregious than the 
presumption of offering this kind of 
counsel—that of not accepting it. 

In choosing a hotel, do not be gov- 
erned by the letter head on the note 
paper which you will use in writing 
back home to your friends. I have 
know persons who could not afford it 
to stop at the most expensive hotel 
for no better reason than this. And 
your friends will also know it. Neith- 
er is it worth while in New York to 
seek for a perfectly proper place. If 
you think you have found it, that 
only indicates how gullible you are. 
The biography of any hotel if it were 
written would be an excellent, almost 
a complete encyclopedia of human na- 
ture. In short, do not be too squeam- 
ish; a hotel is like yourself. They all 
have skeletons in their closets even 


as you and I. The important thing is 
to choose one which aims at respect- 
ability, and where you can honestly 
afford to stay. Having lived in the 
Valley where real ferns are a dis- 
tinctive feature I prefer a_ hotel 
which does not caricature nature in 
the dining room. After all, a dining 
room is not a dell. The point is, if 
you lodge in one with ferns, you must 
pay twice as much for your food. 
These poor, green things are not an 
article of diet, but they simply stand 
for “style” in prices. Another rea- 
son why I like this kind of a hotel is 
because guests are not penalized by 
the service for not tipping. This is 
really an unusual recommendation. I 
tried both methods—“ignoble stingi- 
ness!” says some one. Well, there is 
another way to look at that. Unless 
one is quite alone in the world, a very 
small, insignificant person who can- 
not win nor deserve attention by the 
merits of his own character, why 
should he buy a dime’s worth, or even 
a dollar’s worth, of sycophancy of a 
poor bell boy or a waiter who has 
nothing else to give? It is a con- 
temptible form of cowardice, begun 
by people who were willing to buy 
flattery, since they felt they did not 
deserve respect from the only class 
from which they could purchase the 
commodity. 


EVER attempt to eat a biscuit 

north of Mason and Dixon line. 
They are sometimes offered on the 
menu, and one occasionally meets 
what is called a biscuit in a private 
house here, but they are a deadly 
compound, far removed from the na- 
tive light-hearted biscuit of the 
South. The same caution should be 
observed with regard to what is 
called “southern rice pudding,” a 
frightful, tasteless, purple-dyed con- 
coction that not one of us ever 
saw in the South. In short, avoid 
every dish described as “southern.” 
They are shameful libels upon 
a section which deserves some 
reputation for its culinary attain- 
ments. But one may order eggs here 
now with confidence. New York has 
really made wonderful strides in its 
eggs. They no longer taste as if they 
were produced from the bitter end 
of a drug store. 

Do not accept as your friends 
men and women whose views and 
conduct would not be _ tolerated 
by the people you know at home. 
They are the easiest friends made 
in the world, and the most expensive. 
In New York, they are marvelously 
clever, and generous. You will never 
be able, for example, to answer the 
arguments they offer in rebuttal for 
your narrowness and stupidity con- 
cerning certain old-fashioned vir- 


tues. Cleverness is one of the com- 
monest crimes of this place. Do not 
permit it to put your ten command- 
ment convictions out of commission. 
These merely smart people do not 
_ and those old commandments 
0. 


O not go to places or do things 

here that you would not do at 
home. One sometimes suspects that 
one does not really know whether 
one s entirely upright neighbor is up- 
right or not until one knows how he 
conducts himself away from home 
where he has no reputation for vir- 
tue to defend. Look at Villa, the 
“Mexican” bandit. He was a nice 
young man, brought up in Maryland. 
Consider some of the people who 
were distinguished for their almost 
ruthless piety who have become the 
leading citizens of lawless ideals in 
the West. I know a quiet little Sab- 
bath school teacher at home, who 
gratifies her decadent instincts when 
she comes to New York by attending 
the seances of spiritual mediums, 
who goes into the worst dives of this 
city, who does nearly everything she 
would not do at home. 

At home, a woman who indulges 
in a certain kind of gossip, whose 
stories are risqué, is barred from the 
best society. Avoid such women in 
New York. They are barred here 
also. They inhabit the dust-bins of 
polite society. What they tell about 
it may or may not be true. That is 
not the point. They are casting the 
stuff out of the dust-bin which should 
not be scattered abroad, which should 
be left to the garbage man. They are 
the ash cats of social life here as 
they are everywhere else; they may 
be in their self-preservation decent, 
but mentally they feed upon the of- 
fal, the refuse of their fellow crea- 
tures’ lives. Do not dine with them. 

Be careful never to discuss the 
divorce question with men and 
women whom you meet here, espe- 
cially if you are opposed to the di- 
vorce evil. Very likely you are ex- 
pressing your opinions to a person 
who is divorced, or who wishes to be 
divorced. A woman whom I had met 
for the first time, a really famous 
woman, took my breath away by 
saying that she regretted not having 
divorced her husband. 

“But why?” I asked. 

“Oh, he is devoted to me, entirely 
faithful, but he doesn’t understand 
me.” 

Poor man, suppose he did under- 
stand her! 

Remember not to be _ natural, 
pleasant or friendly when you meet 
a man here. He will not under- 
stand it. He will be terribly alarmed, 
and one cannot blame him. They are 
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often afraid of women. They will not 
admit it, but they are nearly all an- 
tagonistic to our sex. Read the news- 
papers, and you will see that they 
are justified. The only business many 
women have followed here is that of 
getting alimony. And then they re- 
tire from business. A man takes his 
life in his hand and risks his for- 
tune often when he pays that gal- 
lant attention to a woman, which no 
Southern man would mean, or fear 
to pay, and which no intelligent 
woman among us would take seri- 
ously. But here it may lead upon the 
slightest pretext to a breach of prom- 
ise suit, with an enormous demand 
for damages done to the fair lady’s 
feelings. It seems to me that a wom- 
an who could accomplish’ the bold- 
ness of bringing such a suit cannot 
have feelings fit to discuss or to pre- 
serve with “damages.” 


HERE is another reason for 

the sullen shyness of men here. 
They are continually abused and 
shamefully misrepresented by many 
women connected with the feminist 
movement. Far be it from me 
to defend the conduct of men 
toward women in withholding suf- 
frage from them, in many of 
the laws they have made injurious 
to the honor and safety and property 
of women and their children. But 
even further be it from me to pro- 
claim that this was his purpose. It 
was not. He is and we are the vic- 
tims of his chivalry and his selfish- 
ness. But the time will come shortly 
when a great many of us would pre- 
fer to be the victims of that, rather 
than to become the victims of his 
even more ruthless treatment of his 
fellow men, his fiercer competition, 
his realization that we no longer 
have a right to plead our helpless- 
ness and inferior strength as a rea- 
son why he should favor us. My ad- 
vice is not to join the feminist move- 
ment here, nor any movement which 
has for its slogan an abuse and re- 
viling of men. We should not like for 
them to unite against us for such a 
purpose. 

I believe in the ballot for women 
for the same reason I believe in a 
wife for every man, one who is the 
mother of his children and the care- 
ful keeper of his house. The house of 
this nation is a bachelor establish- 
lishment, and it is badly kept in many 
ways for this reason. It lacks the 
cleanness, the humanity, the loveli- 
ness which women bring. But it will 
not be better kept with a termagant 
suffragist fighting inside with the 
poor bachelor government which has 
been induced to marry her, political- 
ly speaking. Time will show that the 
feminist movement will never suc- 


ceed so long as it is based upon an- 
tagonism to men, for that is mon- 
strously unnatural. Men may hate 
and fight and subdue other men, 
women may despise and envy other 
women, but the most sacred law of 
life is violated when men have come 
to distrust women and women make 
a cause of distrusting and traducing 
men. 

There is in New York already one 
of the exaggerated results of this 
state of affairs: It is a very old com- 
mandment that we shall not take the 
name of God in vain, based upon the 
fact that the needs of man and man’s 
faith require that this name shall be 
sacred. Of course there have been 
many in all times who have not 
obeyed this commandment, but the 
great majority do obey it. If you 
doubt that, stand in a public place 
and blaspheme loud enough for a 
policeman to hear you. Now.there is 
another commandment, which has 
grown out of the needs of men the 
same as this first one. It is, “Thou 
shalt not take the name of woman in 
vain.” There have been always a cer- 
tain class of men who did, but they 
have not been the most honored or 
respected class. And the customs of 
society barred them among the best 
men. Now, this commandment~ no 
longer holds. Women become the ob- 
jects of ridicule, of contempt in the 
funny pages of the newspapers, in 
the vaudeville shows, on the streets, 
in politics and in society. It has be- 
come the fashion to take her name in 
vain. And these vicious-minded bal- 
lot-banging suffragists are even more 
to blame for this sacrilege than the 
men are who do it. 

My belief is that we ought not to 
step off the pedestal they have given 
us, till they provide another for us. 
For they will never be satisfied to 
have us anywhere else but upon some 
kind of pedestal, and one of their 
own choosing, not ours. So, I say to 
you in all seriousness, avoid the spit- 
ball suffragist movement in New 
York. For every ball they send, they 
get in return a man’s handful of 
mud, better slung, because men have 
been at it longer and know how to 
aim better than we do. 


F you associate with thoughtful 

people here, you are bound to hear 
much about “problems.” This place 
is the factory of problems in human 
life, working overtime, night and 
day, with the largest force of em- 
ployes in the world. The effect is de- 
pressing bevond hope if you do not 
keep your single eye and the mental 
balance of a normal person. Do not 
boil your mind in “problems.” They 
do not really exist. Consider this, 
every little green pair of leaves that 


comes up out of the ground in the 
spring folded together like hands 
clasped in prayer faces the great 
problems of all existence, the first 
danger of frost, the later danger of 
heat, of blight, of draft, of a thou- 
sand forms of death. The storms do 
come, the hail, the winds, the land 
is famished for rain. The little green 
thing never gives a thought to them. 
It simply grows. The vicissitudes of 
earth and sky do not. destroy, but 
they strengthen it. It survives be- 
cause of these things, not in spite of 
them, and it survives by minding its 
own business of just growing. The 
same thing is true for us. To grow 
in the right place and in the right 
way solves all problems. You cannot 
uplift your neighbor, no matter how 
far down he is. You can only supply 
the right condition for him to uplift 
himself by behaving your own self, 
by taking no advantage of his help- 
lessness, by setting no temptation in 
his way, by being without offense be- 
fore him. A lot of people would die 
of starvation here if this rule should 
be followed. But a lot of grass dies 
also. It is not so great a misfortune 
to die sometimes as it is to live. Be- 
sides, whether one is sure of this life 
or not, the next is assured. ~ 


HE rule here is to compliment 

yourself as much as possible by 
what you profess to enjoy. For ex- 
ample, it is the fashion to “revel” in 
exhibitions of art, pictures, sculp- 
ture, bronzes, pottery, tapestries, 
rugs, everything of that kind. By 
doing so you prove the uplift of your 
own nature. The same is true about 
music. These people are enthusiastic 
about music, about nearly every 
form of art except the drama and 
literature. 

They bite a work of literary art, 
if it is a modern composition. They 
destroy it if they can with the false 
teeth of their mind. This is really to 
their credit, for most of it deserves 
no better fate. The curious thing is 
that they will persist in producing 
it, and of very nearly the same qual- 
ity. But the thing about which they 
they are most rabid is the drama. 
They go persistently to every kind 
of play, but they would almost rather 
die than admit that what they see 
pleases or entertains them. One even- 
ing I sat next to a couple during the 
performance of Grumpy, a wonder- 
fully endearing little play. As the 
curtain fell on the last act the man 
turned to his companion and said: 

“You did not like it, you were dis- 
appointed?” 

“Oh, dreadfully! It was so dull, so 
poorly acted!” 

“I knew you wouldn’t care for it!” 
he exclaimed triumphantly. 
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If she had been pleased he could 
never have respected her judgment 
again. 

I was so curious to discover why 
so many of them go to the theater, 
and what would be considered a good 
play, that I asked a woman who never 
misses if she can help it, and whose 
disgust for the drama is really for- 
midable, what she would consider a 
good play. 

“To me,” I explained, “a play is 
designed to represent some idea, 
some phase of life. I accept the illu- 
sion and find pleasure in that!” 

“Oh, you are entirely wrong!” she 
exclaimed. “You must put your whole 
mind upon not accepting the illusion. 
If in spite of this the acting is so 
good you are compelled to feel that 
it is real, you may know it is well 
done. That is the test!” An ill- 
natured test. If fiction was subjected 
to the same one, few novels would be 
read at all. 

Be not conformed to the critical 
spirit of these people who go to the 
theater as some saints attend divine 
worship—to find fault with the ser- 
mon, to try to trip the preacher with 
a heresy. It is decadent. Permit your- 
self the egregious liberty of enjoy- 
ing the theater here. It is one of the 
most moral institutions in the city, 
and the standard of the plays given 
is higher as a rule than those we see 
in the South. 


T is better to do your shopping be- 

fore coming to New York. The 
prices here are based upon what rich 
people are willing to pay regardless 
of value. But if you are determined 
to do it here, be careful not to choose 
the “latest fashion” in any thing. It 
is as bad to be too far ahead of the 
prevailing mode at home as it is 
ridiculous to be behind it. And we 
are always at least six months bring- 
ing ourselves to the point of adopt- 
ing New York fashions. Meanwhile 
there is nothing so offensive as the 
parading of some style of clocvhes 
among us which has not yet been ac- 
cepted. The rule in this matter is 
“first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” No sensible woman would 
wish to appear in a frock which had 
not gotten beyond the initial stage of 
being pitied! The most pathetic ex- 
ample of this I remember was the 
case of Mrs. C. at home. It was the 
winter when we were all wearing 
hats on the back of our heads. Mrs. 
C., who had just returned from 
Paris, appeared at one of our after- 
noon teas with a small grass-green 
plaque, ornamented with a flowing 
tail of iridescent Paradise feathers. 
She wore this thing (we called it a 
“thing”’!) so far forward that her 
forehead was entirely concealed and 


the back of her head was entirely ex- 
posed. She was right in her conten- 
tion that it was the “very latest 
thing in hats.” But we who did not 
have them were in the majority, 
which is the ultimate criterion so far 
as fashion is concerned. Mrs. C. was 
a timid woman, yet she had been 
guilty of this boldness. 

This is one of the strangest effects 
of fashion upon the conduct of wom- 
en. It has nothing to do with wisdom 
nor modesty nor health. For exam- 
ple, the fact that every girl one 
meets now wears a slit skirt does 
not mean that she is no longer a 
proper girl, but that slit skirts are 
the “fashion.” Three years ago she 
would have been horrified at the very 
idea of doing such a thing. Health is 
even less regarded. One sees women 
and girls wearing low quartered 
shoes and the thinnest silk stock- 
ings, mincing over snow-covered 
pavements with a blizzard blowing. 
At least we may be thankful that the 
climate of the South is more in keep- 
ing with the present fashion in wom- 
en’s garments, which is becoming 
more and more tropical in its ten- 
dencies. 


AVIATION IN 


HE most difficult problem 

I with which France has been 

confronted in her vast co- 
lonial empire in Africa, extending 
from Algeria and Tunis on the 
north to Senegal, the Ivory Coast, 
and Dahomey on the south, has been 
that of communication. Between 
the thriving colonies on the north 
and the south lies the greatest desert 
in the world, the Sahara. Here Na- 
ture and man have combined to hin- 
der travel and traffic; for the barren 
wilderness is infested with wild 
nomads, the Tuaregs, whose preda- 
ory habits keep them in continual 
conflict with the French authorities. 
The task of policing the Sahara can 
never be successfully carried out 
until better means of communication 
have been established. 

The trans-Sahara railway will 
probably be an accomplished fact in 
a few years, but in the meantime an- 
other mode of communication has 
been inaugurated, and will doubtless 
become a permanent institution, serv- 
ing as a valuable auxiliary to the 
railways when constructed. In Octo- 
ber, 1911, the French Government 
established an aviation camp at 
Biskra for the purpose of settling 
the disputed question as to whether 
aeroplanes could be successfully used 
in the Sahara. At that time most 
aviators were pessimistic on this sub- 
ject. It was believed that motors 


I have no advice to give about the 
care of the spiritual life here. 
Doubtless it can be done, doubtless 
there are old-fashioned Christians 
here who are mightily concerned 
about their own salvation, and the 
salvation of others. But if they are, 
they regard it as a matter too sacred 
to discuss. Still, one might go to 
church and try it. For my part, I feel 
as queer in a church here as I should 
feel in a department store in Para- 
dise. I cannot get my cue. The gospel 
does not seem to apply to the situa- 
tion. I prefer to hear a lecture on 
“social uplift,” I mean something 
they really understand even if they 
cannot accomplish it. But I must con- 
fess it would sound very queer and 
futile to hear a sermon in one of 
these splendid churches, crowded 
with its rich congregation, upon such 
a text as this from Isaiah, “For thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed in thee, because he 
trusteth in thee!” 

I do not know where the mind of 
this place is stayed, but it does not 
give the impression of resting upon 
any such foundations as that. 

New York City 


THE SAHARA 


would quickly become clogged in the 
dusty air of the desert; that the ex- 
cessive heat would warp the planes; 
and that the lack of suitable facili- 
ties for repairs and reprovisioning in 
the immense trackless wastes be- 
tween the oases would prove an in- 
surmountable obstacle to any regular 
system of aerial travel. 

One by one the difficulties in the 
way of desert aviation have been 
solved. Special devices protect the 
engines from dust, which, moreover, 
can be to a certain extent avoided, 
even during violent sandstorms, by 
flying high. The first flights were 
made early in 1912, and in March of 
that year two French officers flew 
from Biskra to Touggourt and back 
—a total distance of 342 miles. Sub- 
sequently flights were made in all di- 
rections from Biskra. In the near 
future the aviation center is to be 
moved far southward, into the very 
heart of the Sahara. 

A novel device in connection with - 
these Saharan flights is a vehicle 
which the French call the “aéro- 
sable,” and which now replaces the 
slow camel in distributing provisions 
along the contemplated route of the 
aeroplane. This is a sort of “wind- 
wagon,” consisting of the landing- 
wheels of an aeroplane, equipped 
with a motor and propeller, which 
travels at a rate of from ten to twelve 
miles an hour. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING HOMES FOR 
SELF-SUPPORTING GIRLS 


MONG many signs of the 
A econ independence of wo- 

men is the movement among 
working women to establish co-oper- 
ative, self-supporting homes for 
themselves. An example of these was 
set twenty years ago, in the “Jane 
Club,” near Hull House, Chicago, 
and among the other best known co- 
operative homes are the four “Elea- 
nor Clubs,” also of Chicago, which 
have existed for many years. Now 
the movement is rapidly growing in 
many cities, as no self-respecting 
girl really likes to patronize a “char- 
itable home.” 

One of the best demonstrations 
that working girls need not be recip- 
ients of charity, nor opprest by the 
arbitrary rules of the average chari- 
able home, is the very great success 
of the Chelsea House, 343 West 
Twentieth Street, New York. This is 
a co-operative living club which ac- 
commodates thirty-eight girls of 
various races and creeds, at a weekly 
cost of from four to six dollars per 
girl A “resident” rooming alone 
pays six dollars for room and board; 
four girls in a very large room, with 
an alcove and four closets, pay four 
dollars each. And from prices rang- 
ing between these two sums, every 
single item of expense of the club is 
defrayed, including high rent and a 
salary for the “House Mother.” 

Ample light, heat, air, closet room 
and bath rooms are provided for all; 
and the food problem is solved by an 
artist in the kitchen on a modest sal- 
ary who cooks for sheer love of cook- 
ing, and for the joy of contributing 
to the “good and welfare” of the 
club. Besides a good breakfast and 
substantial dinner, a light luncheon 
is served those at home at noon hour, 
while sandwiches, cake, fruit, etc., 
are furnished those who must lunch 
in the factory or office. 

The Chelsea House girls have 
beaux galore, thanks partly to the 
social gifts of their House Mother, 
who declares that she believes Chel- 
sea House is almost as great a boon 
to the working boy as to the working 
girl. The members of this club do 
not have to “flirt up” beaux at Coney 
Island. Oh, no! Their “Mother” in- 
troduces the right sort of young 
men, as any natural mother would, 
and she is rather pleased than 
shocked at “sweethearting” of the 
good old standard style, Brothers 
and friends of residents and their 
friends are invited to informal card 
parties and “hops,” and at least once 
each winter a formal and beautiful 
dance is arranged. 

The discipline of the home is 


largely in the hands of the girls 
themselves, who take pride in the 
good reputation of Chelsea House. 

The House Mother of the club 
Club was formerly a society woman, 
and is a lady of culture and inde- 
pendent means, yet she accepts the 
usual salary, believing, with the 
girls, that the home should be en- 
tirely self supporting. Her very un- 
usual social gifts have endeared her 
to all the members, and she fully re- 
ciprocates their appreciation, and 
says, “if other bored society women 
in our great cities only know what 
new life and inspiration they might 
gain from their sisters who are 
helping to do the work of the world, 
hundreds of other Chelsea Houses 
would soon spring up all over the 
land.” 


MARGARET ANGLIN PLAYS 
SHAKESPEARE 


ISS MARGARET ANGLIN 
has cause to congratulate 
herself upon the spirit in 
which she has been presenting three 
of Shakespeare’s comedies—As You 
Like It, The Taming of the Shrew 
and Twelfth Night. There is a fresh- 

















MARGARET ANGLIN AS ROSALIND 
Her productions at the Hudson Theater, New 
York, were especially well staged and of a 

pleasing freshness 


ness to these productions, a simplic- 
ity to the outward scene wholly in 
accord with the delightful romantic 
youthfulness of the plays themselves. 
She has approached Shakespeare 
modestly, with no intention of eclips- 
ing the realistic productions of oth- 
ers. Following the artistic designs of 
Livingston Platt, she has combined 
some of the best characteristics of 
Gordon Craig’s theories as to stage 
sets and stage lighting, and the re- 
sults are no less artistic than they 
are original. In her Forest of Arden, 
much of her woodland depth is pro- 
cured by means of effective lights and 
shadows on a flat drop; in her scene 
where Sir Toby, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek and Maria plot against Mal- 
volio, simplicity of line, rather than 
real waterfalls, gives beauty to 
Olivia’s gardens; while the final 
scene where Katharine acknowledges 
the will of her lord and master, Pe- 
truchio, the color scheme is in the 
flat, like a Boutet de Monvel water- 
color. These are a few innovations 
which pleased us. Miss Anglin has 
illustrated how easily all the rich- 
ness of Shakespeare’s environment 
may be obtained in inexpensive ways, 
leaving the eye, not free, but stimu- 
lated rather than surfeited. 

Miss Anglin herself is happiest as 
Katharine and as Viola. In all these 
comedies, her blank verse readings 
are commendable, in spite of a cer- 
tain faulty diction which makes her 
speech often too highly colored with 
emotion. With memories of Ada 
Rehan still vivid, we can say that 
Miss Anglin’s Katharine is just as 
high-tempered if not wholly prompt- 
ed by the spirited breeding which 
Petruchio found in the lady he came 
to court and which Miss Rehan al- 
ways suggested. As Rosalind, while 
there is. little sunlight, there is a 
youthful zest to her interpretation 
which is commendable. But the pro- 
duction of As You Like It is the one 
of the three lacking in originality 
and a touch of springtime. As Viola, 
Miss Anglin found a réle more near- 
ly suited to the color of her voice. 

But in all three of her produc- 
tions, whether or not we found the 
details in accord with tradition or 
correct in interpretation, Miss An- 
glin’s ambition, her fresh approach, 
and her generosity to her associates, 
are uppermost. Such factors are de- 
serving of warm-hearted approval, 
wherever she seeks a hearing in 
Shakespeare. Her taste is of the 
highest quality, and her mountings 
much better than the over-elaborate 
scenes used by Marlowe and Sothern. 
Pictorially she has taught us a les- 
son; histrionically she has given us 
pleasure. Such accomplishment is 
worthy of enthusiastic support. 
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SAMSON IN THE MOTION PICTURES 


And he found a new jawbone of an ass, and put forth his hand and took it, and slew a thousand men therewith. And Samson said, 
With the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, with the jaw of an ass have I slain a thousand men.—JupGEs, xv:15-16 


A critique of this photo-play appears on the opposite page 


























THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 





we explain the reason for the 
starting of this new department 
for the appraisement and criticism of 
motion picture films of special inter- 
est to schools, lyceums and churches. 


I: our editorial pages of this issue 


THE STORY OF SAMSON 


Whether the Samson film is espe- 
cially adapted for “Lenten” fare as 
advertised may be doubted but cer- 
tainly the story provides good mate- 
rial for a scenic play. The movies 
make nothing of miracles and Sam- 
son with the jawbone of an ass slays 
successive relays of Philistines until 
the spectator too is ready to accept, 
without counting, a thousand as a 
fair estimate of the victims. The 
gates of Gaza are impressively huge 
and the final catastrophe, where the 
blind hero pulls down the temple of 
Dagon with three thousand specta- 
tors on the roof, is presented in a 
form to rival Doré. The Philistines 
are quite as ugly as our Sunday 
School imagination pictured them, 
tho we did not suppose they acted so 
crazily when excited. 

The strong points of the produc- 
tion are the fine photography and the 
capital impersonation of the title 
role. Southern California makes a 
very fair substitute for Palestine 
and some of the open air scenes, such 
for instance as the raid on Judah by 
the Philistines, are a delight to the 
eye and quite impossible on stage or 
canvas. J. Warren Kerrigan plays the 
Danite hero in the proper spirit, his 
youthful vigor and self-confidence, 
his manifest delight in his practical 
jokes and feats of strength. Then, 
too, the picture of him, blind and 
broken in spirit, toiling at the prison 
mill, is one not soon to be forgotten. 

But it is a pity that so elaborate 
and expensive a production should be 
marred by conspicuous defects due 
to sheer carelessness and inattention 
to detail. One does not have to be an 
archeologist to question the histori- 
cal accuracy of some of the costumes 
and architecture. The deviations 
from the scriptural narrative are not 
demanded by the exigencies of dra- 
matic construction, but on the con- 
trary, they spoil the story. For in- 
stance, Samson tells his father and 
mother how he rent the lion, at least 
so we interpret his pantomime. But 
the Bible expressly states that he 
did not tell them anything about it 
and this is the very point on which 
the story turns, for it must be under- 


stood by the reader that his wife 
was the only one who could give the 
secret away. The management took 
the trouble to provide a real live lion, 
That was good, but why did they not 
also show us the swarm of bees and 
the honeycomb which Samson held in 
his hands, eating as he walked, and 
brought to his parents? Surely, too, 
in spending $100,000 on the produc- 
tion as advertised they could have put 
a few dollars into showing the foxes 
with firebrands tied to their tails. 
Why did Delilah cut off Samson’s 
hair, when we read that she called in 
a barber to do it? It would not have 
been beyond the magic of the moving 
film to have shown us the water jet- 
ting from the jawbone, cleft to re- 
lieve Samson’s thirst. To be sure 
that miracle is nowadays eliminated 
by a different interpretation of the 
passage, but a dramatist should not 
bother his head with higher criti- 
cism. Finally to conclude this fault- 
finding, why should such language as 
“fell a victim to her fascinating 
charms” be put into quotation marks 
as Judges xv, 4? Even in these days 
of little Bible reading this will 
hardly pass muster as King James’s 
version. This is a six-reel film, re- 
quiring about an hour and a half. 
(Universal Film Company, New 
York.) 


SNAKES AND SPIDERS 


Schools that have adopted the cur- 
riculum of Alice in Wonderland and 
give instruction in “Reeling and 
Writhing and Fainting in Coils,” 
will find no films better suited to 
their purpose than the new snake 
pictures prepared by Raymond L. 
Ditmars, curator of reptiles in the 
New York Zoological Park. Pro- 
fessor Ditmars’ reputation as a rep- 
tilist is widespread from his hand- 
somely illustrated books and now he 
is preparing to reach a still wider 
public by establishing a laboratory 
expressly designed for the purpose 
of taking motion pictures of animal 
and insect life in the natural habitat. 
One of his pet black snakes, “Old 
Trusty,” as he is called at the Zoo, 
takes the star role with as much 
aplomb as any biped actor whose 
postal portrait is sold at the box 
office. The act that brings him most 
applause is swallowing a rabbit much 
larger than himself. The hatching of 
snakes from the eggs is also a curi- 
ous sight. To give full effect to the 
twenty-foot (screen-length) rattle- 
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sake, incidental music is required. 
Another reel is devoted to a subject 
of even more horrid fascination, 
spiders. Here we see the tarantula in 
the bunch of bananas, the trapdoor 
spider barricading his home, the 
hosts of baby spiders swarming on 
their mother’s back and many simi- 
lar sights. Another Ditmars film, 
The Hunting Spiders, has just been 
released by Pathé. (Ditmars, Zoo- 
logical Park, New York.) 


THE ROMAN GRANDSTAND 


We scarcely should expect so firm 
a thing as the Colosseum to figure 
in a motion picture, yet it does. 
A set of films forming part 
of the “Glories of Rome” series 
taken under the direction of W. 
Stephen Bush shows the gigantic 
amphitheater from top to bottom 
and inside and out. No attempt has 
been made to reproduce a gladiator- 
ial combat or in any way to revive its 
historic scenes, but the views taken 
with the motion picture camera give 
a better idea of the extent and solid- 
ity of the ruinous structure than the 
ordinary stereopticon slides. Four 
reels. (Vero Educational Society, 
New York.) 


THE HEART IN ACTION 


A new French reel, La Vie du 
Coeur, illustrates the way the blood 
is pumped thru the body. The struc- 
ture and mode of operation of the 
reptilian and mammalian organ is 
shown by the hearts of the tortoise 
and the ox and the streams of cor- 
puscles are seen flowing thru the 
capillaries. In schools where dissec- 
tion is not practicable this film would 
make a very fair substitute and 
might in any case be useful as a pre- 
liminary explanation or a _ review. 
The teacher should, however, take 
care to “rehearse” the film first so 
that he can time his explanations 
with the pictures. The movie machine 
does not wait on academic leisure 
like the stereopticon. (Pathé Fréres, 
Jersey City.) 

A LESSON IN FORESTRY 

The Forest Fire is a film designed 
to show the need and method of for- 
est conservation but successfully 
sugar-coats its moral with spectacle 
and action. There is even a plot; the 
careless picnickers leaving their 
campfire burning, the alarm of the 
forest rangers, their fight against 
the flames, the homesteader burned 
out and his family left destitute. 
(General Film Company, New York.) 
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A NEW EDIBLE MUSHROOM 


HE lovers of mushrooms have 
i hitherto mostly. contented 
themselves with the bounty of 
untutored nature. Mushrooms have 
been grown but not cultivated; that 
is, little attempt has been made to 
develop new and improved varieties 
as has been done in the case of our 
market fruits and vegetables. But 
for the last twelve years experiments 
in this line have been carried on by 
Professor Matruchot in the caverns 
underneath the Paris Observatory. 
He took as his raw material the blue- 
footed mushroom (Tricholoma nu- 
dum), which appears only in the late 
autumn. By growing these in com- 
plete darkness on beds of beech 
leaves at a uniform temperature of 
fifty-four degrees Fahr., he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a new variety 
which yields a harvest all the year 
round and is much larger than the 
wild, measuring nearly six inches 
across the cap. The violet tint that 
gives its name has completely disap- 
peared and is a creamy white slightly 
browned on top. The delicate flavor 
is in no wise impaired by the trans- 
formation. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF PAPER 


EW persons have any idea of 
F:: vast number of substances 

which paper has the power of 
absorbing, or of the importance of 
this curious capacity for absorption 
in the paper making and other indus- 
tries. 

Unsized paper, as nearly every- 
body knows, readily absorbs liquids, 
as is shown in the case of blotting 
paper. What few of us 
know, however, is that 
the absorbing. power of 
paper is almostjunlimited, 
not being confined to liq- 
uids, but including solids 
and gases! 

There are many manu- 
facturing processes that 
might derive some advan- 
tage from the employ- 
ment of paper, to which 
the most widely differing 
properties may be impart- 
ed by reason of this ab- 
sorbing power. For in- 
stance, paper could be 
used with advantage in 
lieu of celluloid in many 
cases. The latter sub- 
stance is highly valued by 
reason of its many-sided- 
ness. It is transparent 
and flexible in the form 
of photograph films, and 
opaque, hard and rigid in 
the form of imitation 
ivory. It can be prest, cut, 
turned and worked in 


many ways. Now, all of these things 
may be done with paper, which, 
moreover, unlike celluloid, may be 
rendered incombustible. About the 
only non-inflammable substitute for 
celluloid yet discovered is cellit, far 
too expensive for practical use. 
Inflammable moving picture films 
are a great source of danger. Many 
safety appliances have been devised 
to meet this condition, but, so far as 
is known, no one has yet substituted 
transparent fireproof paper for the 
very inflammable celluloid. A Ger- 
man patent was, however, issued 
some years ago covering a process 
of making transparent paper lantern 
slides; and, as a German authority 
has pointed out, these could be easily 
adapted to the manufacture of mov- 
ing picture films, thus greatly lessen- 
ing danger from fire, since even pa- 
per that has not been fireproofed is 
far less inflammable than celluloid. 
Transparent paper can, however, be 
made absolutely fireproof without 
impairing its transparency, by coat- 
ing it with a thin film of waterglass. 


A TOWN AND GOWN THEATER 
ARTMOUTH College holds a 
unique place in the dramatic 
movement which has_ so 

thoroly enlisted American under- 

graduates. The Dartmouth Theater 

Company, at Hanover, New Hamp- 

shire, was made possible by the gift 

of a little theater by Wallace F. 

Robinson, vice-president of the Uni- 

ted Shoe Machinery Corporation. 

It has presented to a typical road 

audience, made up from the town and 

from the students, metropolitan pro- 
ductions of plays fresh from the pen 


BLIND 


BY HARRY KEMP 


The Spring blew trumpets of color; 
Her Green sang in my brain. . 

I heard a blind man groping 
“Tap-tap” with his cane; 


I pitied him his blindness: 
But can I boast “I see’? 
Perhaps there walks a spirit 
Close by, who pities mé,— 


A spirit who hears me tapping 
The five-sensed cane of mind 

Amid such unguessed glories 
That I am worse than blind! 





of such men as Witter Bynner and 
Charles Goddard. 

Walter F. Wanger, at present a 
junior in the college, manager of the 
Dramatic Club, had a firm convic- 
tion that college men could act, and 
that they could also produce plays, 
stage them and set them. He soon 
convinced others, and the result has 
been that, in conjunction with Mr. 
Robinson’s idea of the communal 
theater, he has been able to present 
a set of plays intensely popular in 
their appeal to large audiences of 
townsfolk and students. A few of the 
plays which have thus far been pre- 
sented will show the scope as well as 
the up-to-the-minute character of the 
movement: Witter Bynner’s The Lit- 
tle King, a romantic play in blank 
verse by the author of Tiger; Charles 
W. Goddard’s The Man from the Sea, 
which is soon to be produced at the 
Princess Theater in New York; and 
Goddard’s The Misleading Lady, the 
current New York success, which 
was successfully played even in New 
York itself by the Dartmouth com- 
pany. 

Popular prices have been the 
rule at Hanover, and truckman and 
janitor as well as college professors 
have paid but twenty-five or fifty 
cents to see productions which were 
being tried out for metropolitan pro- 
duction, for the Dartmouth Theater 
does just that service. 

In this last particular the theater 
is exploiting a field distinct from that 
of the Northampton Theater, which, 
while it serves the community, has 
not the opportunity to serve as a 
laboratory for the presentation of 
untried plays. Theatrical managers 
have just begun to see the 
value of such a tryout, 
and many have sent man- 
uscripts to the theater 
company for trial. The 
Dartmouth Theater is 
nothing if not progres- 
sive, and experimentation 
with Reinhardt scenery 
and Bakst costumes has 
proved to be successful 
in more than one produc- 
tion. 

Not the least of the 
services to which this gift 
of Mr. Robinson has given 
the impetus, is the revival 
of the interest of the stu- 
dent body in the drama. 
At present nearly every 
man feels that the twen- 
tieth century is seeing a 
real movement in dra- 
matic art, and each man 
is able to watch the 
growth of the new drama, 
or, if he have histrionic 
ability, to assist in its 
growth. 
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BUILDING THE BRIDGE 


























ALLEGORIES OF INDUSTRY 


HE skeleton of a skyscraper swarming with hv- 

manity careless of peril, the unfinished span of a 
bridge over a smoky river crowded with navigation, the 
white glare of a foundry furnace on shining brown 
bodies; these are the conceptions to which Fred Dana 
Marsh has devoted his art. In the days of his early 
training in a technical school his artistic consciousness 
recognized the decorative possibilities of structural steel 
work, cables, chains, derricks and all the complicated 
machinery of modern construction, and he made the 
portrayal of these his life work. He soon came to 


believe that the conventional decorative personifica- 
tion of industry by the figure of a goddess had lost its 
force, and that the portrayal of industry in the concrete 
was the best symbolism of the abstract idea. So the 
powerful figure of the workman, surrounded by the 
tools and the immediate results of his labor, and with 
a background of industry in the large—has taken the 
place of the old, conventional representation. 

Mr. Marsh’s thoro grounding in the principles of 
mural decoration, his imagination and the magnitude 
of his theme make his work effective and important. 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


AN OCCASIONAL PAGE BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


I heard a Shaw play the other night 
in German, not, you understand, by 
preference, but because it has not 
yet been given in English. Pyg- 
malion, his latest, is put on the stage 
at the Hoftheater in Vienna and at 
the Irving Place Theater in New 
York before London has a chance at 
criticizing it, presumably because 
Shaw was disgusted at the cold re- 
ception given by the English to his 
penultimate play, The: Great Cath- 
erine. 

Pygmalion in spite of its title is 
by no means classical. It is up-to- 
date if not in advance of it, a satire 
on snobbery by means of a lesson in 
phonetics. G. B. S. uses stenography 
for note-taking and in his younger 
days took a great interest in the 
study of speech and its visual repre- 
sentation. Altho not an extreme spell- 
ing reformer like his friend and 
fellow-Ibsenite, William Archer, he 
has introduced many simplifications 
into his plays and prefaces for the 
purpose of bringing the colloquial and 
written language nearer together. 

The Galatea of this new comedy is 
an ignorant flower girl of Tottenham 
Court Road whom a professor of 
phonetics undertakes to transform 
into a lady in six months, so she may 
pass off as a duchess, by simply drill- 
ing her in the language and manners 
of the drawing-room. The experi- 
ment is successful but Galatea (alias 
Eliza Doolittle) somehow acquires a 
soul in the process, as well as a mind 
of her own. Shaw’s views of poverty 
appear most amusingly in the plea of 
her father to be reimbursed for the 
loss of his daughter: 


DOOLITTLE—Wot am I? Gentlemen, 
I ask you, wot am I? I am one of 
the hundeserving poor, that’s wot I am. 
Just think wot that means. It means 
that you’re always comin’ up against 
middle class morality. Wherever there’s 
summat bein’ given aw’y, and I try to 
get a bit for m’self, it’s always the sime 
story. You ain’t worthy, so you don’t 
get nothin’. But my need is just as 
great as the most deservin’ widow who 
on account of the death of one and only 
one husband in one week gets money 
from six diff’rent charities. 

I don’t need less than a deserving 
man. I needs more. I don’t eat less than 
’e and I drinks a lot more. I needs a lit- 
tle diversion, because I am a hard think- 
ing man. I needs cheer and light and 
music when I feels gloomy. Yes, and I 
got to pay for all that just like deserv- 
ing ple. Wot is this middle class 
morality? Only another way of saying 
that nobody ever gives me anything. 

Therefore I ask you as gentlemen not 
to play the sime game. I deal you the 
top of the pack. I am hundeservin’ and 
I intend to keep on bein’ hundeservin’. 
Would you impose on a man because of 
is peculiar temperament and deprive 
’im even of the price of ’is own daugh- 
ter that ’e brought up and clothed and 


nourished by the sweat of ’is brow until 
it was big enough to be of interest to 
you? Is five pounds dear? I ask you in 
all honor, decide for yourselves. 

The phonologist expresses the fear 
that he will put the money to a bad 
use. 

DOooLITTLE—Oh, no Sir! iy me 
Gawd, no! Don’t be afraid that I’ll put 
that money | and sive it and then lead 
a lizy life. a there won’t be a 
penny of it left. I’ll ’ave to work again 
as ’ard as if I’d never ’ad no money. 
Only a. blowout for myself and the 
madam, in which we’ll ’ave pleasure 
and you content in thinkin’ that your 
money ain’t squandered. You couldn’t 
invest it better, Sir. 

This plea proves irresistible and 
the professor proposes to make it ten 
pounds instead of five but the unde- 
serving father fears the effect on his 
character of such great wealth. 

DOOLITTLE—No, thank you, Sir, 
kindly. The madam wouldn’t ’ave the 
’eart to give up so much as ten pounds. 
I neither. Ten pounds is a lot of money. 
It mikes one stop to think, and then, 
geod-by ’appiness! Give me only wot I 
arsk, Sir; not a penny more nor a 
penny less. 


I thought I was acquainted with 
all possible misconceptions of the 
directions in the laboratory manuals 
of chemistry, but I find that I still 
fail to appreciate the exhaustless in- 
genuity and originality of the youth- 
ful mind. A New York high school 
student was recently trying the test 
for nitric acid according to the book, 
which says that when a solution of 
ferrous sulfate is poured on a sul- 
furic acid solution of a nitrate a 
brown ring is produced at the junc- 
tion of the liquids. The instructor 
observed him shaking the test-tube 
at his ear and when he approached 
the desk he was greeted with the re- 
mark: “Prof, it don’t work. Can’t 
get any kind of a ring out of it.” 
This boy, when he grows up, is likely 
to found a new school of polychro- 
matic music or symphonic painting. 





Psychology is more permanent 
than physiognomy in the case of 
cities as well as individuals. The fol- 
lowing characterization is better than 
Baedeker for purposes of identifica- 
tion, tho it dates from A. D. 362: 

A prosperous and gay and crowded 
city in which there are numerous 
dancers and flute players and more 
mimes than ordinary citizens, and no 
respect at all for those who govern. 

So wrote the Emperor Julian, lead- 
er of a premature Neo-Pagan move- 
ment and made famous in our time 
by the genius of Ibsen and Merej- 
kowski. The place was popular then 
as now for winter quarters of the 
leisure class, but we should hardly 


recognize it from the description of 
it he gives in The Bread-Hater: 


I happened to be in winter quarters 
at my beloved Lutetia—for that is 
how the Celts call the capital of the 
Parisians. 

It is a small island lying in the river; 
a wall entirely surrounds it, and wood- 
en bridges lead to it on both sides. The 
river ... provides water which is very 
clear to the eye and very pleasant to 
one who wishes to drink. For since the 
inhabitants live on an island they have 
to draw water chiefly from the river. 


Since then the city has overflowed 
both banks; the walls have given way 
to boulevards; the wooden bridges 
have been replaced by stone and the 
water which flows under them is far 
from clear and not at all pleasant to 
one who wishes to drink. But in its 
devotion to music, drama and the 
dance and its disrespect for authority 
Paris is the same old place as it was 
fifteen hundred and fifty years ago. 


The English notebook of Voltaire 
recently discovered in St. Petersburg 
and printed in the February number 
of The English Review contains 
some curious comparisons of national 
characteristics. In England, it ap- 
pears, he found the theater less re- 
strained and the people more public- 
spirited than in France. Since the 
Englishman seemed to him a quick 
talker, what would he have thought 
of the American with his agate- 
bearing tongue? But only those trav- 
elers who have practised the pleasant 
pastime of generalizing on national 
characteristics from their casual ob- 
servations are entitled to throw 
stones at M. Arouet. 


The stage in England is boundless 
and temerarious without decency etc. 

English tongue, barren and barbar- 
ous in its origin is now plentiful and 
sweet, like a garden ful of exotiks 
plants. ; 

In England every body is publik 
spirited. 

In France every body is concern’d in 
his own interest only. 

The English is full of taughts, french 
all in miens, compliments, swet words, 
and curious of engaging outside, over- 
flowing in words, obsequious with pride, 
and very much self concern’d under the 
appearance of a pleasant modesty. 

he English is sparing of words, 
openly proud and unconcerned he gives 
the most quick birth as he can to his 
taughts, for fear of loosing his time. 

A king is in England a necessary 
thing to preserve the spirit of liberty, 
as a post to a fencer to exert himself. 

Al egory like a glass in which some 
thing is contained, but eazily seen. 

M. Lock’s reasonabless of christian 
relligion is really a new relligion. 

en I see Christians cursing Jews, 
methings I see children beating their 
fathers. 








The real pessimist is the man who 
thinks that the world is as good as 
it can be. 
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THE UNIVERSAL UNIVERSITY 


AN EDUCATION OR A TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR ANYONE ANYWHERE 
AND IN ALMOST ANY SUBJECT 


_ BEING THE STORY OF HOW A HUMANITARIAN IMPULSE GREW INTO 
THE GREATEST TEACHING INSTITUTION ON EARTH 


By DR. JOSEPH H. ODELL 


for sale. What I am writing now to the intelligent 

American public has no commercial or financial end 
in view. One of the most remarkable educational and 
sociological institutions in the world’s history has grown 
to international fame and power in our midst and while 
multitudes of men have been benefited by it the leaders 
of national thought and enterprise have so far failed to 
realize its importance as a national asset. 

An institution that has become a big factor in en- 
hancing industrial efficiency, that has increased the 
earning power of hundreds of thousands of men and 
has become a social and moral lever to innumerable 
families is worthy of being understood. 

Entirely free from the taint of charity and without 
adding a mill of taxation to the over-burdened taxpayer 
the International Correspondence Schools have suc- 
ceeded in realizing many of the hopes and ideals of 
political economists and humanitarians. No thoughtful 
man should be willing to remain ignorant of the pur- 
pose, methods, and achievements of this institution. 


I: is not my purpose to offer any article or commodity 


A FRUITFUL HUMANITARIAN IMPULSE 


The International Correspondence Schools had their 
birth in a humanitarian impulse. Twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Thomas J. Foster, then proprietor and editor of 
The Mining Herald, of Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, was 
appalled by the number of mine tragedies in the anthra- 
cite coal regions. He believed they were due chiefly to 
ignorance on the part of the mine owners, superin- 
tendents, and workmen. In order to furnish informa- 
tion to those engaged in the hazardous occupation of 
mining Mr. Foster began a series of “Questions and 
Answers” in his paper. At that time the only practical 
textbooks on the subject were published in England and 
by means of their contents Mr. Foster answered the 
questions that soon flooded his columns. It was quickly 
discovered that miners, mine foremen, and superin- 
tendents were willing to pay for a more extended course 
of study if such were available. 

With the help of competent engineers Mr. Foster pre- 
pared a course of correspondence instruction in coal 
mining and his first group of students began serious 
work twenty-two years ago. That successful beginning 
stimulated not only the humanitarian but the educa- 
tional confidence of the editor of The Mining Herald, 
and from that day to this Mr. Foster has been con- 
stantly adding new courses of correspondence instruc- 
tion, until now the International Correspondence Schools 
offer 275 courses of study—a far greater number and 
variety than any university in the world. 


SOUND EDUCATIONAL BASIS 


If the International Correspondence Schools had been 
an ordinary educational institution they could have 
adopted textbooks prepared by class-room experts; but 
it quickly developed that to teach by correspondence re- 
quired an entirely new method. The institutions that 
have tried to carry on instruction by mail based on the 
ordinary textbook have failed. The I.C.S. textbooks are 
designed to meet the need of the student studying at 
home. They take practically no previous knowledge for 
granted; they proceed by easy stages and lead the stu- 
dent forward by natural and carefully graded steps; 
they foresee and meet the difficulties of the student by 
copious explanations, demonstrations, and illustrations; 
they eliminate all irrelevant matter, giving only such 
instruction as is essential to the mastering of the sub- 
ject; the lessons are in brief units so arranged that the 
student is relieved from overstrain. 

These textbooks form a library of 250 volumes and 


_ cost more than two million dollars ($2,000,000) to pre- 


pare. They are kept under constant revision with a view 
to meeting the difficulties of the student and to convey 
the newest knowledge or the latest methods of applica- 
tion. The costs of preparing a few of the courses are 
here given: Architectural, $98,178.06; Civil Engineer- 
ing, $88,887.19; Textiles, $76,532.09; Coal Mining, 
$74,075.06. This expenditure upon textbooks certainly 
points to a solid and permanent foundation for the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. 

The value of these textbooks is attested by the fact 
that they have been purchased and are being used for 
classroom work or for reference purposes in 167 uni- 
versities, colleges, government schools, institutes of 
technology and vocational schools in America. The Uni- 
versity of California has just discarded its textbooks 
dealing with the strength of materials and has had the 
International Correspondence Schools instruction papers 
on that subject bound into volumes, and has adopted 
them exclusively for the use of its students. The U. S. 
Navy Department has ordered 15,000 I.C.S. pamphlet 
textbooks for use in the new naval shipboard schools. 
This is about one-fifth of what will be required when the 
schools are in full operation. Several of the largest in- 
dustrial corporations of the country are using I.C.S. 
textbooks and instruction papers in the classes they have 
formed for the training of their apprentices and em- 
ployes. 


' THE UNIVERSAL UNIVERSITY 


Has this outlay been justified? The answer is that the 
International Correspondence Schools have enrolled 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


1,651,765 students in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the past twenty-two years and are now enrolling 
new students at the rate of 100,000 a year. These figures 
are not given simply because they form an impressive 
total but for the reason that such an institution can only 
provide high grade and efficient instruction when work- 
ing on a large scale. For example, one of the courses of 
study—Electrotherapeutics—has a small enrolment be- 
cause it is an advanced study for medical practitioners. 
The cost of conveying the instruction and correcting 
the papers results in a considerable loss each year to the 
institution. Salaries and overhead charges are just as 
great whether five or fifty papers are corrected per day. 
On the other hand, the Electrical Engineering Course 
has been taken by 224,188 students and so it is possible 
to handle the students’ work at the minimum cost. 

In the place of classroom recitations the student is 
required to send written answers to the School Exam- 
iners of the Instruction Department, the questions being 
designed to test the actual mastery of the subject by the 
student and cannot be answered by a mere formal copy- 
ing of the text. 

These papers are very carefully examined by the ex- 
pert examiners, all errors are corrected, difficulties ex- 
plained, and the principles and processes made clear if 
they seem obscure to the student. Marks are given for 
each grade of work and no scholar is permitted to go 
on with his next lesson until the one upon which he is 
engaged is entirely satisfactory. 

In order to prepare the student for serious work upon 
his course, he is required first to pass an examination 
upon a preliminary pamphlet, entitled “The Art of 
Study,” in which he is taught how to study to the best 
advantage. 


FINDING AND INSPIRING STUDENTS 


While it may be acknowledged that advertising is one 
of the most important factors in modern life, it has been 
demonstrated that the International Correspondence 
Schools cannot secure enough students, even by means 
of the most elaborate and costly advertising, to insure 
the success of their enterprise, either upon humanitarian 
or commercial grounds. More than twenty years ago 
President Foster realized the force of Professor Hux- 
ley’s statement: “J conceive that two things are needful. 
On the one hand, a machinery for gathering information 
and providing instruction; on the other hand, a ma- 
chinery for catching capable men wherever they are to 
be found, and turning them to account.” 

One of the chief differences between the regular col- 
lege or university and the International Correspondence 
Schools lies in this: men who want an education seek 
the university, whereas the International Correspond- 
ence Schools find the men who need an education. No 
less than 1346 agents of the Schools are scattered 
through the United States and Canada, whose one busi- 
ness it is to go into the homes, mills, factories, and 
workshops to persuade men that they can be benefited by 
a course of instruction. These agents create ambition, 
stimulate hope, and preach self-reliance. They tell men, 
and they prove their point by innumerable examples, 
that they can make themselves more efficient in their 
present occupations or qualify themselves for other and 
more congenial and more remunerative occupations by a 
course of study at home and in their spare time. In this 
way they have personal interviews with tens of thou- 
sands of persons each week and the contact thus estab- 
lished results in inspiration and encouragement to 
multitudes who have lost hope in the hard battle for 
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existence amid modern conditions. The International 
Correspondence Schools, as a part of their student en- 
listment work, also run instruction cars on a number 
of the most important railroads of the United States 
and Canada. 

The cost of establishing and developing these agencies 
has been enormous, but the results have amply justified 
the investment from every standpoint. Up to the present 
the International Correspondence Schools have spent 
$1,703,965.20 in agency establishment, but the money 
thus invested must be régarded as necessary equipment 
just as much as the right of way cost of a railroad. 


KEEPING THE STUDENTS STUDYING 


No graver mistake can be made than to imagine that 
the International Correspondence Schools make a profit 
from lapsed students. Lapsing of students does not ap- 
preciably reduce the costs of the institution. As most 
of the enrolled students pay for their courses of instruc- 
tion on the instalment plan the profits of the enterprise 
come from the instalment payments of the students. A 
student will not continue to pay unless he continues to 
study, therefore it is the best business policy of the 
Schools to establish the study habit. Once a month, at 
least, the representative or agent of the Schools calls 
upon the student, not simply to collect the instalment 
due, but to offer encouragement, advice, and even assist- 
ance with his studies. This constant contact of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools with the student- 
body makes the institution a bona fide, educational 
agency rather than a merely commercial enterprise and 
insures a permanent future. 

Indeed, no effort is spared to keep the student at his 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, LONDON, ENGLAND 


studies without intermission. Beside instructing the 
students in the most approved methods of acquiring 
knowledge prior, to the first lesson of their course, and 
the periodic calls of the representative, a special depart- 
ment of encouragement and inspiration has been estab- 
lished by which sluggish or discouraged men are stimu- 
lated in their work. During the year 1913 no less than 
805,079 individual letters were sent out to such persons, 
over and above 205,813 special letters dealing with par- 
ticular difficulties encountered in the progress of their 
study. This resulted in an increase of 45 per cent more 
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A SAMPLE GROUP FROM THE 250 


study than was achieved before the depertment was put 
into force. 

The International Correspondence Schools are faith- 
fully, earnestly, and persistently trying to convey in- 
struction by every method known to pedagogy and psy- 
chology and they are sparing no money in the effort. 


DO THE STUDENTS PROFIT? 


Beyond a doubt. Every day the evidence accumulates 
and can be placed before any one who wishes to investi- 
gate. The International Correspondence ‘Schools recently 
published a book giving the life history of 1000 of their 
students, in each case furnishing the reader with the 
name, address, and occupation of the example cited. 
These were simply a cross-section taken from 26,000 
letters, voluntarily sent to the institution, gratefully 
acknowledging the benefits received from the instruction 
of the Schools. It is no exaggeration to state that every 
city and fair-sized town, and almost every village in 
America, can furnish examples of men who have been 
lifted by this one institution from penury to compara- 
tive affluence, from obscure drudgery to honor and 
influence, from the precarious ranks of unskilled and 
ill-paid labor to positions as skilled mechanics, foremen, 
superintendents, manufacturers, and men of large finan- 
cial affairs. In fact many very successful and well-known 
heads of big industries, engineers, architects, and cor- 
poration managers have been International Correspond- 
ence students and have reached their positions of emi- 
nence by means of the instruction and training provided 
by this institution. 

No one can possibly estimate the economic and social 
and moral part that the International Correspondence 
Schools have played in our complex national organism 
during the last two decades. Behind all statistics there 
are visions of a new and healthier and happier environ- 
ment for multitudes of families. 


WORLD-WIDE EXTENSION 
Fortunately the International Correspondence Schools 


VOLUMES OF I.C.S. TEXTBOOKS 


are on a firm financial foundation. They have done a 
gross business amounting to $85,753,140, and have dis- 
tributed cash dividends amounting to $7,025,372, and 
stock dividends of $1,875,000. Beside this they own 
buildings valued at $1,159,280.29, copyrights and plates 
estimated to be worth $1,864,404.25, and behind it all 
a substantial surplus. This has enabled the International 
Correspondence Schools to become genuinely interna- 
tional. Added to their 3400 employes in America, they 
have started a branch school in London which promises 
soon to rival its parent in this land. Already there is a 
staff of 400 instructors, textbook writers, and clerical 
employes in London, with 700 men engaged in selling 
scholarships in the British Isles. More than 100 men 
represent the I.C.S. in the British Colonies and the 
movement has the indorsement and coéperation of prom- 
inent English officials and educationalists. Branches 
are being organized in Central and Southern America, 
Mexico, France, Spain, and China for which special 
textbooks are now being prepared. 


THE MAN WHO FEELS, SEES AND DOES 


President Foster is a man of deep feeling, clear vision, 
and prompt action. From his office in the Administration 
Building in Scranton, Pennsylvania, he directs the ener- 
gies of nearly 5000 persons who are dedicated to convey- 
ing education and technical training to those who need 
it in any part of the world—even to the remotest corners 
of the earth, to places where the name of America is 
hardly known. He is pouring out thousands of tons of 
educational and inspirational literature every year, every 
page of which he hopes will open the door of opportunity 
to some one who now feels doomed to poverty and ob- 
scurity for the lack of adequate educational training. 
When men awaken to the facts and all of their far- 
reaching consequences in the advance of civilization and 
social progress, Thomas J. Foster, Founder and Presi- 
dent of the International Correspondence Schools, will 
be hailed as one of the greatest and most honored of 
modern benefactors and educationalists. 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 


R. WORCESTER’S work is 
M: invaluable presentation of 

the Philippine question. No 
man is better fitted for the task, and 
the character of his performance is 
beyond praise. Whoever cares for ac- 
curate knowledge and sound judg- 
ment in making up his conclusions 
regarding our relations with our 
Eastern possessions must give these 
volumes his careful study. 

“Naturally enough, the author 
gives a large part of his work to a 
résumé of the period beginning with 
the first negotiations with Aguinal- 
do and closing with the amnesty of 
1902. It is of the utmost importance 
that these facts should be presented 
in the fullness of detail here given. 
They bring up again a reminder of 
one of the most disgraceful periods 
in American history—when political 
passion reached one of its culmina- 
tions. It was a time when every 
falsehood favorable to the Filipinos 
and unfavorable to the American of- 
ficials and forces in the East was in- 
dustriously circulated and used for 
partisan purposes. It is hard to be- 
lieve, in the year 1914, that during 
the three years from February 5, 
1899, to July 4, 1902, a considerable 
part of the American people gave 
themselves up to an orgy of fanati- 
cism, that they eagerly sought the 
most preposterous misinformation, 
and, having found it, zealously dis- 
seminated it to others; and that dur- 
ing this time a Presidential cam- 
paign (that of 1900) was waged on 
false issues and baseless arguments. 

We now know, from the captured 
Insurgent records, something about 
the real condition of affairs under 
the so-called Filipino Republic. Rob- 
bery, destruction of property, mur- 
der, and the practice of the most sav- 
age forms of cruelty were its ordi- 
nary modes of administration. At 
the very time that Wilcox and Sar- 
gent were making the trip from 
which they brought back such glow- 
ing accounts, the country under 
Aguinaldo’s jurisdiction was torn by 
strife and demoralized by crime. At 
every point the scene was carefully 
staged for the visitors, and they saw 
only what it was intended they 
should see. 

We now know that Aguinaldo him- 
self preferred that his wife, mother, 
sister and son should be held by the 
Americans, whom publicly he de- 
nounced as tyrants, robbers and vio- 
lators, rather than trust their safety 


to his own countrymen. Despite all 
his high-sounding pronunciamentos 
intended for American and Euro- 
pean consumption, he had no illu- 
sions about the people whom he pro- 
fessed to govern. He was in daily re- 
ceipt of information of murders, 
beatings, robberies, and burnings, 
thruout his “republic,” and as a rule 
he did not interfere. He himself au- 
thorized the unsuccessful plan to as- 
sassinate General Otis; he formally 
approved Villa’s recommendation for 
a general policy of assassinating 
Filipinos favorable to the Ameri- 
cans, and in all likelihood (tho in 
after days he denied knowledge of 
the matter) sanctioned Luna’s plan 
for a general massacre of Americans 
and Europeans in Manila. While his 
communications to the American of- 
ficers profess a desire for peace and 
good understanding, his dispatches 
to his own officers reveal a settled 
determination to provoke hostilities. 

Mr. Worcester proves conclusively 
that there was at no time on the part 
of the American Government or its 
agents any recognition or promise 
of Filipino independence; that there 
‘was not even co-operation, in any 
definable sense, between the Ameri- 
can and Filipino forces; that the 
Aguinaldo jurisdiction was in no 


sense a government; that the out-~ 


break of February 4, 1899, was de- 
liberately planned and prepared for 
by the Insurgents, and that there 
was no unity among the Filipino peo- 
ples, the insurrection being almost 
wholly due to the determination of 
the Tagalog chiefs to rule and ex- 
ploit the other peoples. 

To the progress of the islands un- 
der American rule Mr. Worcester 
devotes a large part of his work. 
From a condition of complete an- 
archy, in which every form of crime 
was rampant, the Philippine Com- 
mission has gradually developed 
peace, order and security. All its 
steps have been doggedly opposed by 
Tagalog politicians, who constantly 
play upon the ignorance, the super- 
stition and the suspicion of the com- 
mon people. Yet it has persisted in 
its efforts, with results probably un- 
matched in the history of civilizing 
backward races. From a pesthole of 
disease Manila has been transformed 
into a healthful city. Sanitation has 
been revolutionized thruout the 
islands. Smallpox, once a frightful 
scourge, has been eliminated, and 
cholera and bubonic plague, which in 
other days periodically swept the 
archipelago, have been virtually 


stamped out. Beriberi and the dis- 
figuring disease, the “yaws,” have 
been checked, and in controlled lo- 
calities entirely banished. 

Railroad mileage has increased 
five-fold; thousands of miles of good 
highways have been built; and the 
telegraph has been extended to every 
important port in the archipelago. 
Agriculture has been fostered, new 
areas have been given to cultivation, 
and epidemic diseases among horses 
and cattle have been eradicated. The 
great forests have been conserved 
and are being held as a perpetual as- 
set of the Filipino people. Since 1899 
trade with the United States has in- 
creased from four and a half mil- 
lions to nearly fifty millions, the im- 
ports and exports just about balanc- 
ing each other. Since 1906 banking 
resources have more than doubled, 
and savings deposits have increased 
five-fold. The clearage of coastwise 
tonnage has nearly doubled in that 
time and is now nearly six times 
what it was in 1899. 

It is perhaps needless to say that 
Mr. Worcester does not believe the 
Filipinos are now capable of self- 
government. He analyzes the Filipi- 
no character, he recounts what 
American occupation has done for 
the people, and he shows how much 
of this work has been steadily ob- 
structed. The retirement of our 
forces there would be followed by an 
almost entire cessation of the civiliz- 
ing work now going on, by an imme- 
diate outbreak of the Moros, by war- 
fare among the other tribes, and by 
a state of anarchy which would 
bring Russia or Japan at once to the 
scene. It is hardly likely that the 
Democratic administration, in the 
face of the accurate statements and 
irrefutable conclusions of this work, 
will dare to persist in its implied 
policy of abandoning the islands. 


The Philippines Past and Present, 
by Dean C. Worcester. 2 vols, illus- 
~e New York: The Macmillan 
0. q 


TODAY’S HISTORY 


Professor Beard does not appar- 
ently agree with Freeman’s famous 
dictum that “history is past politics.” 
To him history is just as properly 
“present economics.” In his account 
of the development of the United 
States from the Reconstruction 
period to the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Wilson he follows in the main 
the strict outline afforded by party 
politics, but it is politics explained 
by economic changes and half-con- 
scious class movements. The author 
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Macmillan’s New Spring Fiction 








The Reconnaissance 
By Gordon Gardiner 
A novel of striking power and originality, 


a vivacious story of adventure, 
Colored froatispiece. $1.35 aet 


The Treasure 
Kathleen Norris’s New Novel 
By the author of “Mother,” etc. A new 


novel by this popular author, redolent again 
of the home atmosphere. 


Iustrated. $1.00 net 
Grannie 
By Mrs. George Wemyss 
A beautiful novel of home life, of the sweet- 


ness and significance of age, and the link 
between old and young. $1.35 net 





Stories of Red Hanrahan 
By William Butler Yeats 


Romantic prose stories as remarkable as this 
popular Irish author’s fine - 
‘eady this week 


Sandy 
S. R. Crockett’s New Novel 
By the author ¢ “Patsy,” “The Stickit 
inister,” etc. A hero, this time, as cap- 
tivating as Mr. Crockett’s previous attrac- 
tive heroine, “Patsy.” 


Ilustrated. $1.35 net 
A Stepdaughter of the Prairi 
By Margaret Lynn 


A feocianting narrative of the everyday life 
of prairie folk in the Far West. $1.25 net 








Other Important New Macmillan Publications 








RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY. 


The noe of Phaedrus: 
How we test book in the 
world. By ’ Dr. —f well Dwight Hillis 


A beautiful idealistic story of the devoted 
life work of a literary slave. $1.50 net 


(Pres. Doshisha Univ.) 


An admirable interpretation of Japanese 
ethical religious beliefs and their relation to 
Christianity. $1.50 net 


The Reformation in Germany 
By Prof. Henry C. Vedder 


A vivid, accurate narrative of the great re- 
ligious ‘struggle of the sixteenth century 
from the economic standpoint. $3.00 net 


The Prophets of Israel 
By Dr. Moses Buttenwieser 


A luminous study of the great literary He- 
brew prophets and their warning to the 
present age. $2.00 net 


The Assurance of Immortality 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 

A _ convincing, readable, rational work on 

this exalted theme. _ $1.00 net 


POETRY, DRAMA. 
Chitra 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
An idealistic lyrical drama by the spiritual 
Bengali poet-philosopher. $1.00 net 
The Tragedy of Pompey 


By John Masefield 
The latest work of this powerful poet. 


$1.25 net 


The Flight and Other Poems 
By Dr. George Edward Woodberry 


Mature verse of one of America’s fore- 
most poets. $1.25 net 


The Foothills of Parnassus 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY. 
Progressivism and After 
By William English Walling 
A forceful survey and forecast of radical 


political progress from the practical, eco- 
nomic standpoint. $1.50 net 


Socialism : : Promise or Menace 


By Morris Hillquit and Rev. J. A. Ryan,D.D. 


The famous debate between these well- 
known authors. Ready April 15 


Violence and The Labor 


Movement 
By Robert Hunter 


A dramatic, historical narrative of the labor 
conflicts of the last half century. $1.50 net 


The Instinct of Workmanship 
By Thorstein Veblen 
(Univ. of Missouri) 


An interesting analysis of the effect of la- 
bor upon the human mind. $1.50 net 


TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION. 


The Philippines : Past and Present 
By Dean C. Worcester 
(Secretary of the Interior, Philippines, 
1901-13) 

A timely, accurate work on conditions in 
the Philippines by “the one man on earth 
who knows most about the subject.” Two 
vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net 


Egypt in Transition 
By Sidney Low 

Introduction by the Earl of Cromer. A 
faithful account of the great modern prog- 
ress in Egypt, and its growing importance. 

Illustrated. $2.50 net 
South America: D>servations and 

By Viscount Bryce 

A new, revised edition of “the most im- 


portant work ever sublished on the South 
American republics.” 


Colored maps. $2.50 net 
Mexico: The Wonderland of the South 
By W. E. Carson 


A new, revised, ote ed edition, with ad- 
By John Kendrick Bangs ditional chapters pong Bn peniiiions, 
A deli hetul selection of this ae bringing this standard work up to date. 
poet’s best verse. $1.25 net Mlastrated. $2.50 net 
HORTICULTURE 


The New Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture Edited by L. H. Bailey 


The fullest and most authoritative work on horticulture, 


entirely new and superseding 


the old Cyclopedia of American Horticulture issued fourteen years ago. 


Six Volumes. 


Richly Illustrated. Volume One. (Now ready.) $6.00 net 














Published *. 
64-66 Fifth Ave., 


x.y. The Macmillan Company *"t.0%. 

















is even bolder in his method of treat- 
ment than in his undertaking. He 
discards the chronological method 
and presents his material topically, 
omitting all detail which dves nuvi 
illustrate or explain the topics which 
he has chosen to treat. These he elab- 
orates at considerable length and 
gives a vast amount of information 
on just those subjects which are 
most apt to be ignored by the ordi- 
nary American history. Thus in his 
chapter on “The Revolution in Poli- 
tics and Law” he devotes about a 
tenth of the whole book to a digest 
of the various decisions of the Su- 
preme Court by which it came to in- 
terpret the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution as the 
bulwark of corporate rights. Profes- 
sor Beard, altho he treats of topics 
of living interest upon which he has 
very decided opinions, never swerves 
from the strict impartiality of the 
historian. For this reason as well as 
for the author’s scholarship and 
grasp of the factors which make our 
modern politics the book can be quite 
confidently recommended as a college 
textbook in civics or American his- 
tory. 

Contemporary American Bistory,, ae 


Professor Charles A. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1. mn 


A GREAT AMERICAN SONGSTRESS 

In the brief “coda” with which 
she finishes off her Memoirs of an 
American Prima Donna, Clara 
Louise Kellogg says that when one 
has lived many years the past be- 
comes a good deal like an attic: one 
goes there to hunt for some particu- 
lar thing, but the chances are that 
one finds anything and everything 
except what one went to find. “So, 
out of my attic, I have unearthed 
ever so many unimportant heirlooms 
of the past, leaving others, perhaps 
more valuable and more interesting 
to be eaten by moths and corrupted 
by rust for all time.” But this very 
fact, that she tells us more about her 
avocations, her friendships and so- 
cial experiences, than about her vo- 
cation, and the further fact that she 
does this in a perfectly simple, 
straightforward manner, without 
any affectation or self-consciousness, 
make her book a charming compan- 
ion for a winter’s evening—indeed, 
as altogether delightful a book of 
reminiscences as we have come upon 
in a long while. 

Clara Louise Kellogg (now Mrs. 
Carl Strakosch) was the first Amer- 
ican prima donna to win recognition 
thruout Europe as well as surpass- 
ing popularity thruout America. To 
the present generation her name is 
an echo of the past, but thirty years 
ago it was one of the names most 
frequently on the lips of music’s 
devotees and one enthusiastic admir- 
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er wrote, and truthfully, that “no 
living singer needs a biography less 
than Miss Clara Louise Kellogg; and 
nowhere in the world would a biog- 
raphy of her be so superfluous as in 
America.” 

She came from New England 
stock, of English heritage, but hap- 
pened to be born in Sumterville, S. 
C., where her father was teaching at 
the time. Her family returned 
north while she was still a small 
child, and she tells how, as a girl 
“who could no more help singing 
than breathing,” circumstances led 
her into a musical career; how, 
in 1861, she made her début as Gil- 
da in Verdi’s opera of “Rigoletto” at 
the Academy of Music in New York; 
how she tried to develop an individ- 
ual conception of each of the parts 
she assumed, creating the part of 
Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust” in 
shis country, and of Mignon, in Am- 
»roise Thomas’ opera of that name; 
and how, after singing in the cap- 
itals of Europe, she came back to 
America and organized an opera 
company to give performances in 
English, which became unprece- 
dentedly popular. 

But we can only hint at the wealth 
of delight in these memoirs of one 
who shows herself worthy of a na- 
tion’s pride in her as a fine flower 
of American womanhood no less 
than as a pioneer American singer. 

Memoirs of an American Prima 


P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 


THEOLOGY AND NATURAL 
SCIENCE 


Theological leaders have in recent 
years been so engrossed with the 
changes in Biblical criticism and in- 
terpretation, so intent on tracing and 
controlling the new currents of re- 
ligious thought, so busy defending 
wornout dogmas, that few have been 
alive to the great possibilities of re- 
ligious culture and assurance that 
have been laid open by the marvel- 
sus attainments of modern science. 
Since Darwinism rendered obsoles- 
cent the great helps to be found in 
Paley, Butler, and the “Bridgewater 
Treatises,” no comprehensive at- 
tempt has been made to fortify reli- 
gious faith by an appeal to the re- 
velation in nature. Dr. Newman 
Smyth thinks that the time has come 
for the production of a Constructive 
Natural Theology based upon the 
foundations of the entire range of 
the known facts of science. The tem- 
per of the times demands such a re- 
statement in the interests of religion, 
and Dr. Smyth justly remarks that 
“only a theology fairly won from na- 
ture and experience can command the 
modern mind.” He makes a strong 
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APPLETON’S GENERAL BOOKS 


Of a Mayor who saw the human duty of his office and developed a new basis for 
Democratic faith—New York Evening Post. 


FORTY YEARS OF IT 


By BRAND WHITLOCK, Formerly Mayor of 
Toledo. Now Minister to Belgium.. $1.50 net. 
Postage extra. 











lock’s experiences throughout his political career as 
one of the most progressive leaders of Democracy in 
the Middle West. He has known intimately such men 
as Governor Altgeld, Tom Johnson, “Golden Rule” 
Jones and others whose lives have been linked with 
the political growth and development of that section. 
His reminiscences contain not only the important 
phases of their careers as political leaders but he 
brings out many interesting facts concerning their 
everyday life, presenting a new picture of these un- 
usual personalities. 





“Mr. Whitlock has written a lively and entertaining book. It is as virile as it is 
human, and it will be-read by people who care nothing for politics but enjoy a 
well told story.”—Jeanette L. Gilder in The Chicago Tribune. 


“It is a book to be read and re-read because of the human-ness of the biographer 
and the men he puts into it.".—New York Evening Sun. 


“Mr. Brand Whitlock relates the story of his struggles and successes in words 
that speak compellingly to our common humanity and hold the attention to the 
end.”—The Dial. 


“Few reminiscences covering the progress of Democracy in this country would 
give greater promise of virility and human appeal than this book.”—The Indian- 
apolis News. 


“Mr. Whitlock’s book is one that ought to be read.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL—VALE 


By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “Evelyn Innes,” etc. $1.75 net. Postage 
extra. Ready April 17th. . 
The long-looked-for and final volume in George Moore’s much discussed auto- 
biographical trilogy “Hail and Farewell.” The volume will prove the pleasantest 
of surprises, even to the legion of admirers who have come to expect nothing 
but surprises from George Moore. 


BEATING BACK 


JENNINGS and WILL IRWIN. Illustrated with drawings by 
CHARLES M. RUSSELL, and with photographs. $1.50 net. Postage 

extra. Ready April toth. . 
For several years Al Jennings headed one of the most desperate gangs of train 
robbers that ever infested the Southwest. This is the account of his life as a 
train robber, hater of all law and order, his imprisonment and pardon; and the 
final determination to “beat it back and make good” of the man who is now 
candidate for the nomination for Governor of Oklahoma. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


By CARL EMIL SEASHORE, Professor of Psychology and Dean of the 
Graduate College, University of Iowa. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
A clear, non-technical interpretation of the relation of psychology to everyday 
affairs. It offers an excellent method for cultivating a good memory and for 
obtaining the maximum mental and physical efficiency. “It may easily become 
as fascinating as a novel.”—The Epworth Herald. 


CHEMISTRY IN AMERICA 


By EDGAR FAHS SMITH, P&.D., Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. With illustrations. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 
The history of the progress and achievements in one of the most useful sciences 
in this country. Compiled, in response to an urgent demand, by one of the great- 
est chemists of the present day. The work includes many of the real treasures 
of the science which hitherto have not been accessible. 


THE LIFE OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


By LOUIS BERTRAND. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $3.00 net. Postage 
extra. Ready April toth. 
A brilliant account not only of the vital personality of St. Augustine, but also of 
the times in which he lived. The book is packed full of information so interest- 
ing as to make the life of St. Augustine seem more fascinating than fiction. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 8%. Y°"V3%k 
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GLORY OF 
THE PINES 


By 


WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT 
D.D. 


Illustrated 
$1.25 Net, Postpaid 


One of those books which the 
readers wants to finish at a 
sitting. 


the pines in Northern Michi- 
gan, touches the hearts and 
will be welcomed by all 


fiction. 
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THE INVITATION COMMITTEE 

By JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, D.D. 
“How shall we invite men to Christ?” Thousands who are asking this ques- 
tion will shout, “Eureka!” when they see this manual whose author is the 
pastor of a soul winning church. The hints and the groupings of Scripture 
selections have grown out of the famous work for men, by men, in Dr. Stone’s 
church. 25 cents net. 


A PRAYER TO BEGIN THE DAY 

By JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, D.D. 
A brief suggestive prayer for use either at the family altar or by individuals. 
In addition to prayers for every day in the year, there are prayers for special 
occasions. Cloth 25 cents net postpaid. Leather 35 cents net. 


THE WORD OF AUTHORITY sy soun F. CARSON, D.D. 


In a dozen brief chapters Dr. Carson tells what Jesus says on a number of the 
vital matters of everyday life. The messages are in the author’s crisp, attrac- 
tive style. They are simple, appealing, satisfying and spiritual. 1.25 net. 


STUDIES OF MISSIONARY LEADERSHIP 


By ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. | 
Six men of faith and courage whom missionary statesmanship made forever | 


notable: Walter Lowrie, Jeremiah Evarts, Paul Sawayama, Nehemiah Goreh, 
David Trumbull and Rufus Anderson. $1.50 net. 


DISTINCTIVE IDEAS OF JESUS 

By CHARLES CAROLL ALBERTSON, D.D. 
Clearly and simply Dr. Albertson shows that Christianity makes plain what 
other religions make vague, makes sure what they leave in doubt, renders vital 
what they impose as merely mechanical or what they leave powerless and dead. 
75 cents net. 


SILVER CHIMES IN SYRIA 


By WILLIAM S. NELSON, D.D. | 


An absorbing record of 25 years in the missionary field that kindles zeal and 
quickens faith. By the author of “Habeeb the Beloved.” 75 cents net. 


WHICH WAY By Rev. FRANK H. STEVENSON 
A compelling talk to boys who are face to face with the choice of good or 


evil. Written for boys, in boy language, by a lover of boys. 10 cents each 
net, $1.00 per dozen. 
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plea for more science in the curricu- 
lum for theological students both for 
the sake of the sharper mental dis- 
cipline and for the spiritual reas- 
surance and exhilaration that can 
be derived from close association 
with nature. A good course of study 
in physico-chemistry, biology, and 
psychology, running thru the im- 
mense ranges of these subjects, 
undoubtedly fortify the 
preacher against the “liability, in his 
thinking, of a sudden gaseous ex- 
pansion of truth at a high temper- 
ature of feeling,” and enable him to 
lay hold of the great creative prin- 
ciples that run on and up from the 
first pulsations of the cosmic ether to 
the garden of Eden, the Man of Naz- 
areth, and even the Lord from 
heaven. Such a religious view of na- 
ture would surely constitute, as Dr. 
Smyth declares, “a new baptism of 


| power.” It should be noted that the 
| author makes nothing depend upon 


the break between inorganic and liv- 
ing matter which has been pried 
open to receive so many would-be de- 
fenders of the supernatural. In fact, 
he deprecates any such reasoning. 
“There must be,” he says, “one meas- 
ure of value and the same final inter- 
pretation for both. Natural theology 
puts itself at stake on a side issue, 
if it would risk all on the assump- 
tion of a creative break between the 
_ two.” It is an announcement full of 
| promise that such an able writer and 
| deep thinker as Dr. Smyth is already 
engaged in the preparation of a 
work to be constructed on the broad 
and generous plan for which he has 
in this small volume so convincingly 


| argued. 


It is fortunate, however, that some 
valuable assistance is already at hand 
in the biological realm for the stu- 
dent who desires to understand the 
relation of his religion to modern 
science. It is safe to say that every 
patient reader will find rare stimu- 
lus and inspiration in Prof. James Y. 
Simpson’s able volume on The Spir- 
itual Interpretation of Nature, which 
is written with full scientific knowl- 
edge of the particular fields covered 
and is imbued with a fine spirit of 
faith and reverence for truth. Here 
one may learn from trustworthy au- 
thority the general principles of bi- 
ology, together with the laws of evo- 
lution and the bearing of this scien- 
tific framework on the mystery of 


| creation, the development of mind 





and morality, the social progress of 
the race, and the hope of immortality. 
Professor Simpson’s book will supply 
the minister with what Dr. Smyth 
calls “the grammar of the language 
of the Ancient of days, which is nev- 
er a dead language, but which is the 
word new every morning of the liv- 
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ing One.” Every preacher should 
read it both for knowledge and in- 
gpiration, and for the subtle and salu- 
tary effect it will have on his meth- 
ods of thought and expression. 


Constructive Natural Theology, by 
Newman Smyth, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

The Spiritual Interpretation of Na- 
ture, by James Y. Simpson. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS 


This new volume in the very use- 
ful Everyman’s Library contains a 
hundred essays, ranging from Cax- 
ton’s introduction to the Morte 
D’ Arthur, 1485, to a selection from 
Hilaire Belloc’s First and Last, 1911. 
The authors who furnish most of 
the material are Bacon, Goldsmith, 
Addison, Steele, Johnson, Lamb, and 
Hazlitt. We are surprized at first by 
the absence of Macaulay, Arnold, 
Pater, and Bagehot, but the editor 
explains in the introduction that 
purely literary essayists are post- 
poned for other volumes; this col- 
lection is intended to illustrate the 
more familiar essay. Shelley’s essay 
on Life, however, is included, which 
is “familiar” only in the sense that 
it is badly written, and a passage 
from Chaucer’s Tale of Melibeus 
and Hamlet’s Advice to the Players 
are included as essays. Of course 
there is no reason why the editors 
should not follow the modern indif- 
ference to the definition of literary 
types, but why then devote a volume 
to a type? It is a pity that the cas- 
ual uninformed reader may so easily 
gather from this table of contents 
that Shakespeare and Mr. Chester- 
ton, each represented by one selec- 
tion, are both in the same sense es- 
sayists. 


A Century of English Essays, chosen 
by Earnest Rhys and Lloyd Vaughan. 
Everyman’s Library. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 35 cents. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


Readers old enough to remember 
the appearance of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s Autobiography about thirty 
years ago, will recall the grave 
shaking of critical heads over the 
extraordinary revelations made by 
the popular novelist with regard to 
his very regular and mechanical hab- 
its of work. There had been not a 
few intelligent persons who could 
not comprehend how other presuma- 
bly intelligent persons could read 
such a dull, uninspired author, and 
these sceptics pointed to Trollope’s 
own revelations as sufficient justifi- 
cation for all the harsh things they 
had said about him. Even his stanch 
admirers, who had ranked him as 
perhaps the best of the Victorian 
novelists of the second class, and 
had pronounced his pictures of 
clerical life in English cathedral 
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CAROLINE LOCKHART’S 


New Western novel is markedly different in both 
character and plot from “ME-SMITH” or “THE 
LADY DOC.” 


The Full of the Moon 


is said to have a strange 
effect upon some people. 
Was it that which made 
Nan Galbraith tire sudden- 
ly of her humdrum exist- 
ence, seek new experiences 
in Hopedale on the Mexi- 
can border, and do other 
unaccountable things? Al- 
though opinions may differ 
on that score, there will be 
but one decision as to the 
story—Miss Lockhart’s finest.” It is told with all 
the vigor and intensity which made “Me-Smith” one 
of the best sellers, and is full of refreshing Western 
humor and clean adventure. 


A New “ Fleming Stone’’ Story 


Anybody But Anne 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


Author of “A Chain of Evidence,” etc. 
piece and ‘wrapper in color. 
postpaid $1.37. 

A murder is committed in the Van Wyck home 
under most peculiar circumstances. Who was 
the criminal, and why? How did he effect his 
escape? and what the method of killing, are ques- 
tions that seem unanswerable. They will puzzle 
the most astute. The reader’s interest grows in 
intensity until the denoument, when Fleming 
Stone, the “great American detective,” makes a 
remarkable discovery. 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Author of “The Unforgiving Offender,” etc. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES UNION: 
A delightful compound of mystery and romance. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: . 
As always Mr. Scott exudes modernity, his dialogue scintillates. 
. . . His viewpoint is that of a man of the world. . . . His 
courage falters not even before Grundy, hence his vogue among the 
pleasure lovers. That this is his best book many declare. 


The Best Man 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


Author of “Lo Michael!” etc. Illustrated in color $1.25 net. Post- 
paid $1.37. 

NEW YORK TIMES: . ' : 
A romance of startling adventure. The action is rapid, everything 
moves in a breathless whirl. 

PUBLIC LEDGER, PHILADELPHIA: : 7 

n excellent story to take with you on a journey: entertaining, 

full of thrills and unexpected turns of Dame Fortune’s wheels, and 
warranted to keep you awake. 


Frontis- 
I2mo. $1.25 net; 


Illustrated in color 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Practical 
Book of Garden 
Architecture 


Fountains, Gateways, 
Pergolas, Tennis Courts, 
Lakes and Baths, Arches, 
Cascades, Windmills, Tem- 
ples, Spring Houses, 
Bridges, Terraces, Water 
Towers, etc., etc. 


By PHEBE WESCOTT 
HUMPHREYS. Frontis- 
piece in color. 120 illus- 
trations from actual 
examples of Garden 
Architecture and House 
surroundings. Square 
octavo. Ornamental 
cloth, in a box, $5.00 net. 
Postpaid, $5.25. 

A volume for the owner 
developing his property. 
large or small. for the ama- 
teur or professional gar- 
den architect, for the artist, 
student and nature lover. 


The 


Flower-Finder 

By GEORGE LINCOLN 
WALTON, ‘ron- 
tispiece in color. With 
573 line drawings in the 
text. 16 full-page illus- 
trations. Decorative lin- 
ing paper. 12mo. Bound 
in limp leather, in a case, 
$2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12, 


No handsomer or more 
complete and authoritative 
work has been published 
on nature study than this. 
Bound in limp leather. 
printed on thin paper, ina 
slip case, it has been possi- 
ble to make a complete 
field compendium small 
enough to fit the pocket. 





The Training of 


a Forester 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
8 illustrations. 12mo. 
Ge. $1.00. Postpaid, 


This compact little book 
is designed especially to 
give correct inside inform- 
ation to all those who, 
whether for themselves or 
for others, are considering 
forestry asacareer. It con- 
tains in brief compass the 
most valuable and interest- 
ing facts touching this most 
important work and shows 
the relation of forestry to 
other important activities 
in our modern life. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Unpopular Government in the United States 


By Albert M. Kales, Professor of Law in Northwestern University. 


The first part of the volume deals with the rise of the politocrats; the second discusses 
various expedients for restoring the American ideal of democracy; while the third qonaees 
constructive proposals like the commission form of government for smaller cities, and the —_ 
cation of the principles underlying this form to larger cities and the state, and to the sele 
tion of judges. These constructive suggestions are. in the author’s judgment, summed up in 
the proposed political reform known as the short ballot. 

27” pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 24 oz.). 


Masters of the Wilderness 


By Charles B. Reed. 


The opening essay, which gives its title to the volume, is a highly interesting and carefully 
wrought account of the origin and upgrowth of the Hudson’s Bay Soman, with a portrayal 
of its powerful influence on the development of Canada. “The Beaver Club,” the second 
essay in the volume, is closely allied to the first, and concerns a social club of "Montreal, the 
members of which were drawn from the partners and factors of the Northwestern Fur Com- 
pany, for many years a rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The meg we, essay, “A Dream 
of Empire,” recounts with many fresh details the adventures of Tonty in Old Louisiana. 
154 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 
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AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS 
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- BOBBINK & ATKINS 
WORLD'S CHOICEST NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS 
SPRING PLANTING 


In our 300 acres of highly cultivated nursery land we are growing Nursery Products for every- 

We shall be glad to have intending purchasers visit our 

ting. 

THE FOLLOWING PLANTS FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
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EVERGREENS and PINES, HARDY OLD-FASHIONED 


OOD and B FL 5 
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BULBS and ROOTS. 
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towns unsurpast, were somewhat. 
abashed by discovering that their fa- 
vorite scenes had been run off the 
master’s pen much as the printed 
sheets of his novels had been run 
off the press, and to a noticeable ex- 
tent they checked their enthusiasm 
and abated their praise. Some, how- 
ever, remained faithful, finding even 
in the guilty Autobiography itself 
abundant proof that Trollope was 
both a striking personality and an 
accomplished writer, capable of giv- 
ing life to almost every product of 
his prolific pen. 

Time seems to have sided with the 
faithful few whose belief in the cre- 
ator of Mrs. Proudie never faltered. 
Within a dozen years after his death 
some of the best of the Bassetshire 
and the political novels had been re- 
printed, and the opinion that his 
place in the history of English fiction 
was high and permanent had been 
maintained in authoritative quarters. 
Succeeding years have witnessed the 


reprinting of other novels, the assur- 


ance of Trollope’s hold on at least 
a fair portion of the new genera- 
tion of readers, the acquiescence of 
competent critics in his right to 
fame, and lastly the appearance of 
this book by an unusually well in- 
formed admirer. 

We cannot honestly say that we 
read Mr. Escott’s volume with any- 
thing like the gusto with which we 
read Trollope’s Autobiography at 
its appearance, for experienced book- 
maker tho he be, and steeped in 
Trollopian lore, he has not, in our 
judgment, managed to infuse a great 
deal of charm into his book. It is full, 
however, of information with regard 
to Trollope’s Post Office work, his 
travels, his life in London clubs, and 
the evolution of his novels. It brings 
out well the novelist’s indebtedness 
to that other once popular novelist, 
his own mother, Mrs. Frances 
Eleanor Trollope, still remembered 
in this country as an early critic of 
things American. It displays rather 
remarkable familiarity with even 
the byways of British fiction during 
the nineteenth century, and hence 
has special value for the student of 
that branch of literature. It brings 
some distinguished people upon the 
stage in an attractive way—notably 
Thackeray, and it furnishes an oc- 
casional good anecdote, even if it has 
no claims to rank as a repository of 
delightful gossip. In short, it is a 
book which no friend of Trollope 
will want to leave unread, and which 
the student of fiction and of liter- 
ary London will consult with profit. 
The general reader, too, will find 
things to interest and please him. 
He may like to know that it was at 
Trollope’s suggestion that the first 
pillar-box for letters in the British 
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domains “was erected at St. Helier’s 
The Roman Campagna Jersey, in 1853.” And he will be sure Send for this 
By ARNALDO CERVESATO to conclude that Trollope was an in- 


Translated by Louise Caico and Mary Dove | | teresting “original” from an experi- New 1914 Catalog 


“Signore Cervesato tells us pretty well all | | ence Mr. Escott himself once had 
that is to be known about the Roman Cam- * : * : » 
pagna, that ‘vast silent sea,’ in a large and with him in a railway compartment: 
beautifully illustrated volume. He uses the “Just recognizing me, he began to 
word ‘Campagna’ in its widest sense, i. e., for 2 : ‘ 

the whole of Latium, the old Latina Tellus, talk cheerily enough for some little 
pcr We Man Me Few my Bf Pontine | time; then, putting on a huge fur 
Large 8vo, Buckram, Blue and Gold. 395 pages, || °2P; part of which fell down over his 


407 Halftone Illustrations from Photographs. || shoulders, he suddenly asked: ‘Do 
$5.00 Net. Carriage Extra. 
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paralleled in the works of Mr. Arnold Ben- station, he next inquired: Do ha Shut te Rew Vert 
nett.””—Scotsman. ever write when you are traveling? 


“So tonic it is, so extraordinarily sensible, ‘ »6 ’ : 
so bracing in its immediate effects.”—Liver- No.’ ‘I always do. Quick as thought A complete list of all our technical industrial, 


pool Courier. out came the tablet and the pencil, engineering and scientific publications and im- 


Vol. I, 1880-1898. 448 pp. Vol. Il, 1899-1910, | | and the process of putting words on | | Portations classified by subjects and carefully 
le . lo ° P ° described in this 224 e catalog. 
368 pp. The Set, $5.00.Net. Carriage Extra. | | 11,6 continued without a break till = 


Sent fi ’ 
the point was reached at which, his nt free on request 


& Company journey done, he left the carriage.” D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. 


- No wonder the man of whom this 
| @® Publishers Boston @ story could be told was a most effi- || 25 park Puce ee me ee New York 


cient public servant, an indefatig- 


WARREN H. COLSON | able globe-trotter, and the writer of ao 
1184 Boylston St Boston. | the more than sixty works of fiction, |} The “SANITARY” ERASER 
tore bearing stompn, Stati ou biography, and travel listed in Mar- Handy — Practical — Economical — Always Covered 
advanced collector is offered | garet Lavington’s excellent bibliog- 


slecti f f th ® ® 
largest and without exception ; raphy appended to this volume. It is 
the choicest stock of stamps i771 

in America, “Mr, Colson ts | SOmewhat surprizing, however, that 
prepared to travel and meet/ this egotistical traveler was a very 


clients in person anywhere. “ 
acute analyzer and delineator of the 
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HE SANITARY ERASER receives at its open end, 
a stripof rubber % inchthick, of awidth and length 
that of the holder. By slight pressure at the loop end, 
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‘ characters of women. — — — down until used; its narrow edge al- 

: , ows a letter or line tobe erased withoutinjuring another. 

wy K E Ww A N E E . Anthony Trollope: His Public Serv- Two rubbers of best quality are made: ~ ios toe —~ 

a paises . : ices, Private Friends, and Literary = im one fer, pencil. Pandsomely Finished; asy to 
oa erate an ."* EV 

Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants Originals, by T. H. S. Escott. New ey Always Wor EVERYBODY 


, should have this NEW ERASER, Price 10c, Refills, Type- 
York: John Lane Company. $3.50. writer and ink, or Pencil, 5c each. Your , Bay 


sal Pl se t 
Sewage Disposal Plants — Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps * When endestng ty enall, otto whether Topeecties end tah, 


Home Power Plants Gasoline Engines Pumping Machinery 


or Pencil; enclose 2c extra for postage. 
Bulletin en Any Outfit Sent on Request LITERARY NOTES Booklet of our 3 **O. x." Oftice ¢ 
KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CoO. English Drama of the Restoration one et 
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and Eighteenth Century, by George a —_ — ANT USA. 


Henry Nettleton, is a good text-book by 


an authority. It is particular as to T 
chronology and is amply illustrated HE STUDY OF SOCIETY 
with references and quotations. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.06. To know the facts about our social organi- 
Roget’s Thesaurus, that most useful zation is to be equipped to deal with it. No 
b one who has not given time and effort to the 
of books to the writer who would learn acquiring of such knowledge is prepared to 
variety in style, has been revised, reset engage in social work, . 
and rebound with simpler arrangement, For nineteen years The American Journal 







































































: 7 ns ~ of Sociology has been publishing articles of 
“ big, clear type and thin paper with fundamental importance for x! study of 
s society. ey are written by leading in- 
House and Porch Plan round corners which cannot dogear. vestigators. They are wholly nonpartisan. 
- a Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. They cover the entire field of social science. 
From Their Native Home A sincerity of local loyalty character- || They are clear and easy to read, not buried 
Palms, ferns and most foliage and decorative istic of the Southern American com- teresting. 
lants are native to tropical and semi-tropical coun- j i i = Try the journal for a year. It will put 
me Many of the most desirable can bo peegenend bines with a charm of flowing — you in tesla with all that is best in the 
to advantage only under the climatic conditions tive telling and atmospheric descrip- world of social study and work. In any case 
in which they were originally found. tion that does justice to Mrs. T. P. fill out and send in the attached request for 
a Fiat ae O’Connor’s sunny country—My Beloved | | ‘¥!! information. 
en nm almost every part of the Id, - ‘ao. 
ever, whens few simple rules are observed in taking | | South THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
care em. ey have no rival: d i sf . a ° Saige 
plants and yield a world of ghaseen. aie G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. an at on RF iy Fe Bows —_ 
Palms and Ferns are at Home in the Terry’s Japanese Empire, a guide- Canadian postage, 25 cents. 
Royal Palm Nurseries book of Japan, including also Korea, Issued bi-monthly. 
Palms are a leading specialty at these great inter- Formosa, Manchuria and the Trans- P 
oaes supply nurseries, ferme are o~ scarcely Siberian Railway, is the best and most THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
ess attention, t i i . ss : . 
ants ove grown ia vest members xd cndlons variety. complete work of its kind in existence. | | 5750-58 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, I!inois 
ere these plants are at their best. indispensable for travelers, reference || -— — — — — — — — — —— — 
Royal Palm Nurseries catalog describes fully all : : di , , : 
the good Palms and Cycads, Ferns and Selaginellas libraries and editors. The University of Chicago Press. 
one Dates any ant Decorative Plants. The Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. Gentlemen: 
e inds forevery purpose and gives 
much other helpful information.” Freo—writs for It makes the mouth water to read || , Please send me a sample copy of the 
it wt ” 
_ REASONER BROS. about frozen tomatoes, —. 7 a a ee nA , 
| 186 Benedict Ave., Oneco, Florida Mary Garden” and ped rap in the WED ince cscscasnsacesies cesteyoaseacees 
making in Linda Hull Larned’s two tiny 
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To Own a Steinway is 
to Possess the Best 





: 


ow) 


cal perfection have extended the fame of the 


Re ie ts supreme musical qualities and mechani- 
24 
B Steinway Piano throughout the world. In 


every land, wherever the best in music is 
appreciated, the Steinway is the favorite instru- 


ment. 


d the investment by the public of’ 


$120,000,000 in more than 150,000 Stein- 
way Pianos is the strongest_assurance you 


can have that to own a 


possess the best. 


teinway is to 


Write for illustrated literature 


and name of Steinway 


near 


est you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. 14th St, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 








FRUIT AND 


TREES ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs, Vines 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 


° Everything that a success- 
ul nursery should offer 


THE 
ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Whether you area salesman or a sales manager, a general manager, 
an officer or a director of your company. you should be represented 
by a good card—the best card~ PEERLESS PATENT 
Book FORM CARD. That they are thebest, admits of no 
discussion. The best men everywhere use them. If you don't it is 
only because you have notexamined them. They are always carried 
together and they carry conviction. They are always 

smoothedged when you detach them and they 
are always cleanand flat, They leave noth- 
ing to be desired, however fastidious 
the taste, or severely critical 
the judgment. 

Send today for 
sample tab and de- 
tach the cards one 
by one—satisfy your- 
selt as to what others 
universally call best. 

Send today 


Appearanceof our 
neat card in case. 
The John B. Wiggins Company 

Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
97-99 East Adams Street CHICAGO 











recipe books, One Hundred Salads and 

One Hundred Cold Desserts. They are 

full of practical economical hints. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents each. 


Sentimentalists are cads; and in the 
long run it is more inconvenient to have 
snubbed a girl who was proposing to 
you than to have shot your husband. 
These propositions Mr. A. E. W, Mason 
elucidates in a rather ordinary lady-in- 
distress novel, The Witness for the De- 
fense. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.30. 

W. E. Carson’s Mexico: The Won- 
derland of the South does not pretend 
to be more than a traveler’s view, but 
the large and well illustrated volume 
contains a large amount of welcome in- 
formation concerning the country with 
which we are so intimately involved 
and about which we know so little. The 
1909 edition has been revised and sup- 
plemented by two chapters on later 
events. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

In The Wanderer’s Necklace, H. 
Rider Haggard’s latest work, the au- 
thor goes back to the ninth century. 
The story is characteristically full of 
battle, murder and sudden death, love 
and beauty. There is the glamour of the 
Byzantine Empire at its hight, the mys- 
teries of the writer’s favorite land of 
Egypt, while thru it all rings the Val- 
halla of the Norsemen following the 
hero, Olaf of the Red Sword. Clever im- 
possibilities, graphically described, 
abound as usual, but the plot depends 
commendably less on the supernatural 
than most of his other books. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35. 


Tho not a very familiar name to 
American readers The Business of a 
Gentleman is not H. N. Dickinson’s first 
a] pearance in the literary world. This 
is a story of modern English life with 
a somewhat hackneyed theme, the re- 
lation of the large landcwner to his 
tenants and the inevitable Socialist. We 
find also an amusing picture, merci- 
lessly drawn, of the average English- 
woman out for Reform. The author has 
a tendency to spoil effects by explain- 
ing perfectly obvious points and puts in 
a mass of ineffectual detail that makes 
the story drag at times. He takes the 
view that the old relation of a paternal 
proprietor is really the best and that 
no government or organization can re- 
piace that close relationship whatever 
its defects may be. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

There is an unchartered order of 
Sunshine Bringers in the world, but 
not yet organized into a “Society for 
Abolishing the Blues,” such as the late 
Mrs. Anne Warner pictures in her 
novel, Sunshine Jane. Its militant op- 
timism should appeal to all Christian 
Scientists, and incidentally *each a few 
lessons in every-day, good cheer to a 
variety of readers. Jane belonged to 
the “Sunshine Nurses,” whose business 
in life was to seek the hardest jobs 
and illuminate them, and her pretty 
but improbable story is told with the 
humorous exaggeration characteristic 
of the author of The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 
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PEOPLE WHO WRITE 


Frederick Palmer has the enviable 
distinction of having seen more dead 
men than any man alive. He has been 
correspondent in every known war in 
the last twenty years. 


The gossipy Harpers tell that H. G. 
Wells believes that the secret of litera- 
ture is indigestion. So we figured out 
when, having assumed Mr. Wells’s sci- 
entific fantasmagoria to -be literature, 
we read them. 


Henry Holt & Co. have arranged with 
Edwin Bjorkman for a History of the 
Nineteenth Century Scandinavian Lit- 
erature from and including Ibsen. 
Bjorkman is unquestionably the best 
man they could have chosen. 


And the Stokeses have also found 
that Maravene Thompson of Woman’s 
Law notoriety really is (or has) a 
double identity herself. Query—does the 
double write books about herself, and if 
so, are they, perhaps, better than The 
Woman’s Law? 


Home seems to have started an epi- 
demic of anonymous novels. One title 
which particularly catches our atten- 
tion is The Autobiography of a Happy 
Woman. We already know something 
about her. She is a Puritan by inherit- 
ance and an Epicurean by environment. 


Imagine merely tasting a salad, for 
example, or a cold dessert and knowing 
instantly every detail of its making! 
This is an every-day occurrence, how- 
ever, with Linda Hull Larned, which ac- 
counts for the two remarkable little 
volumes described on another page. 


We are glad to discover from his 
publishers—who always know a man’s 
most intimate matters—what Alfred 
Noyes is going to teach at Princeton. 
It is Modern English Literature, which 
we hope will include Galloping Versi- 
fication and Barrel Organ Rhythm. 


The Hub is not the only town in 
which it has been possible to discuss 
Shakespeare-to-Shaw-inclusive with the 
car conductors. Knut Hamsun who, the 
Scribners say, is the foremost living 
writer today in Norway and Sweden, 
spent some of his early life car-conduct- 
ing in Chicago. 


E. S. Moffat, author of The Desert 
and Mrs. Ajax, was educated as a 
mining engineer. at the Columbia 
School of Mines. He also “lived .. . 
on the famous Comstock Lode where,” 
nis publisher of the same name naively 
remarks, “it will be remembered, Mark 
Twain developed genius under similar 
surroundings.” 


We told a little boy of our acquaint- 
ance of Jack Reed’s thrilling exploits 
in Mexico among the guerrillas and 
things. We finished by saying that he 
had written a 21,000 word story about 
it for the Metropolitan. An expression 
of intense thrill came over the child’s 
countenance. “How,” he began, and we 
anticipated an impossible, incredulous 
question about some terrific adventur- 
ous detail. “How in the world did he 
ever count ’em?” 
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Always Koun 9 Sheldon « 





“Your figure is wonderful! A girl wearing it properly. Learning long 
of twenty might be proud of it. How ago that an erect and graceful carriage 
in the world do you keep your youthful is the hall mark of youth, I found that 
lines ?” said a woman to a friend who the BON TON corset would so control 


was nearing the three-score mark. my figure, that it could not possibly fall 
“It is no miracle, nor yet the result into elderly lines, so of course I have 
of fasting,” replied the other, “simply worn it ever since with the result that my 


a matter of buying the best corset and figure certainly does belie my gray hair.” 
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CORSETS 2 


Dealers Price 
Everywhere $3 to $25 





ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


New York Office and “Salon du Bon Ton,” 39 West 34th Street 
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¥ 
Drinks 


It answers every beverage require. 
ment—vim, vigor, refreshment, 
wholesomeness. ™ 
It will satisfy you. -<<aaai 

mee (gent 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 








“THE BEGINNER'S BOX” 
of Oil Colors and Materials 


Polished Wood Box, size to inches long, 6 
inches wide, 2 inches deep.—Containing 10 single 
Tubes of F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors; Bottles Pale Drying Oil and Turpen- 
tine; Palette Cup, Mahogany Palette; Badger 
Blender, Palette Knife, 1 Sable and 2 Bristle 
Artists’ Brushes. Complete, $1.75. 

Other fitted BOXES at $2.00, $2.75 and up. 

We make a specialty of Outfits of materials 
for Oil, Water Color and China Painting, Pastel, 
Crayon Drawing, Tapestry Painting, Leather 
Work, Etching, Bre. 


Catalogue on request. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
101 Fulton Street, New York 
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“BEGINNER’S.” 














WITH THE CHURCHES 


The rising tide of interest in the spe 
cial problems of the country church 
is indicated by the fact that a National 
Conference of Country Preachers has 
been arranged for the present week in 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The establishment of a “Congrega- 
tional Sisterhood” for work in connec- 
tion with institutional churches in the 
large cities has been proposed and is 
earnestly advocated by some of the 
leaders in English Congregationalism. 


The Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University has taken the important and 
significant step of establishing a Chair 
of Missions, the aim of which will be 
to furnish a worthy preparation for 
students who aspire to teach in foreign 
mission schools. 


On behalf of the American deputa- 
tion to England in the interests of the 
proposed World Conference on Faith 
and Order, Dr. Newman Smyth reports 
a very cordial reception and a noble 
spirit of codperation on the part of 
Nonconformists and Anglicans alike. 


It is said that church properties ag- 
gregating in value twelve million dol- 
lars are now for sale in New York City. 
This does not mean that the churches 
are failing, but that the population is 
rapidly changing with the advance oj 
business encroachment and increased 
facilities for rapid transit. 


According to the investigations of 
Professor R. H. Nichols, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, the number of 
candidates for the Christian ministry 
is decidedly on the increase. There was 
a decline during the years between 1895 
and 1902, but since the latter date the 
increase has been constant if not rapid. 


The great difficulty of explaining and 
perpetuating denominational differences 
among the Christian converts in mis- 
sionary lands is well illustrated by 
Bishop Williams of Michigan, who says 
that in “translating our denominational 
names into the Chinese language the 
Baptist Church becomes the ‘Big Wash’ 
Church, the Presbyterian Church the 
‘Church of the Ruling Old Men,’ while 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is ren- 
dered into ‘the Church of the Kicking 
Overseers.’ ” 


Altho it is somewhat overshadowed 
by Home Rule and Kikuyu the Angli- 
can bishops and other leaders of the 
establishment in England and Wales 
are still holding enthusiastic demon- 
strations of protest against the 
Welsh bill, which provides for the dis- 
establishment and partial disendow- 
ment of the English Church in Wales. 
The Bishop of St. David’s has pro- 
voked some humorous as well as caustic 
comment by repeated descriptions 
of his Welsh diocese as the “poorest 
part of the Church,” when it is a well 
known fact that his own salary is $7500 
more than that received by the Bishops 
of Bristol and Wakefield and consider- 
ably greater than that paid in the pop- 
ulous dioceses of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. 
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Potteries 
Bronzes 





| Carvings 





OSAKA KIOTO 


PEKING 


LONDON BOSTON 


SHANGHAI 


Yamanaka 


& Co. 


Fifth Avenue 


New York 





Oriental 


Prints Porcelains 


Rugs Lamps 


Jades Paintings Crystals 


Brocades Etc. 











PEACE PARAGRAPHS 


Japan has just voted to decrease her 
military budget. 


There are nearly six hundred peace 
societies in the world. 


It costs nearly two billion dollars a 
year to keep the world ready for war. 


Norman Angell, the author of The 
Great Illusion, is now making a lecture 
tour of the United States. - 


The International Peace Bureau at 
Berne has just issued an appeal to 
Huerta and Carranza for an armistice 
and arbitration. 


The temporary address of the new 
$2,000,000 Endowed Church Peace 
Union is Bible House, New York City. 
Rev. Frederick Lynch, secretary. 


Last year the Journal d’Allemagne 
organized a number of visits of groups 
of Frenchmen to Germany. Nearly 
2000 Frenchmen visited Berlin in this 
way. 


Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts, has in- 
troduced a bill into Congress for the 
creation of an International Board of 
Education and a fund for world edu- 
cation. 


An international congress will be 
held next October in Brussels, Belgium, 
to plan an international census and to 
agree on a standard of international 
bookkeeping. 


A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress appropriating $500,000 to erect 
monuments along the Canadian boun- 
dary line to commemorate the 100 years 
of peace with England. 


According to Dean W. P. Rogers, of 
the Cincinnati Law School, the Hague 
Court has definitely settled twelve con- 
troversies that in former times would 
probably have led to war. 


A fence to cost $350,000 along the 
Mexican border from the Rio Grande 
to the Pacific Ocean will be a reality 
if the Ashurst bill just introduced in 
Congress becomes a law. 


The International. Commission sent 
by the Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace to investigate the con- 
duct and aftermath of the Balkan war 
has not yet made its report. 


A Japanese Franchise League has 
just been organized in New York to 
see that the Japanese living in the 
United States get the right to become 
citizens. Secretary, E. S. Hoyt, 395 
Broadway, New York. 


A National Citizens’ Committee has 
been formed in the United States for 
the purpose of bringing about the call- 
ing of the Third Hague Peace Confer- 
ence in 1915. William H. Short, secre- 
tary, 507 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The International Institute of China 
has just issued its thirty-second report. 
It works for the moral, material and 
political reform of China exclusively 
among the higher classes. Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, M.A., D.D., of Shanghai, is its 
founder and director-in-chief. 











Mitsui & Co. 


(MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, Ltd.) 








IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS 


of Raw Silk, Railway Materials, 
Electrical Machinery, Machinery, 
Cotton, Cotton Yarn, Copper, 
Silver, Tin, Lead and other Metals, 
Camphor, Bean Oil, Wax, Sugar, 
Paper, Timber, Hides, Phos- 
phate, Sulphur, Hemp, Cement, 
Flour, Cereals, Etc. 





CONTRACTORS 
OF COAL 


to the Imperial Japanese Navy and 
Arsenals, the State Railways, 
Principal Railway Companies, In- 
dustrial Works, the United States 
Army Transport Service, and 
Home and Foreign Mail and 
Freight Steamers. . 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Surugacho, Tokyo, 
Japan 





BRANCH OFFICES 


Yokohama. Yokosuka, Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki, 
Moji, Nagoya, Kuchinotzu, Niigata, Tsuruga, 
Miike, Wakamatsu, Karatsu, Kure, Kishima, 
Sasebo, Maizuru, Muroran, Awomori, Miyako, 
Sunagawa, Otaru, Sapporo, Taipeh, Tainan, 
Canton, Hongkong, Shanghai, Newchwang, 
Choshun, Harbin, Vladivostok, Dalny, Tieling, 
Tientsin, Chefoo, Hankow, Swatow, Amoy, 
Foochow, Tsingtau, Peking, Girin, Moukden, 
Seoul, Chemulpo, Antohken, Kwanchintu, 
Bangkok, Rangoon, Sourabaia, Calcutta, Syd- 
ney, Hamburg, Lyon, Oklahoma, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Manila, Bombay, Singapore. 


London Branch 
34 Lime Street, London, E. C. 


New York Branch 
25 Madison Avenue 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 
Eleventh Summer Session, June 22 to August 1. 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions 
for summer study and recreation. Twenty-five de- 
partments. Able faculty. Eminent lecturers. 
Attractive courses for teachers, Conference of 
oan a educational workers. Catalogue on ap 
plication. 





ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding —- . p. % ee! toes. 
Reliable bureau main 


Wott wats. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF THE U. $; 
1012 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1517 Masonic Temple, Chicago 








NEW YORE 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


prepares for executive positions in Young Wom- 

en’s Christian Associations. Address Secretarial 

| + —ammaaees 600 Lexington avenue, New York 
Jy. 











SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of you women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
tio Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, Commerce and Trades. ‘Trains Mane ny 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservato 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ae. 
countants, Secretaries and tumers. Fall 
courses for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, 
cooking, sewing, millinery, dressmaking. [For in- 
formation and catalog address CHARLES HENRY 
KEYES, Ph President, Saratoga Springs, 








ESTERN COLLEG 
ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. 


yan agg LH A Centes of stimulating life for thoughtful stu- 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settlements 
and Club Leaders. Open to men and women, 
Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. Lib- 
eral scholarship provisions. Traveling fellow- 
ship yielding $810. Apply to F. C. South- 
worth, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 





(Please mention The Independent) 











MASSACHUSETTS 














BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One hundred and ninth year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in beautiful Merrimac Val- 


tificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 5 
five years and _ a cased course for High School 
raduates. Addre: 


Main St., Bradford, Mass. 


ree 
“ > 


ley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. Cer- #®°- 


Miss LAURA - KNOTT, A.M., Principal —————-— 








VIRGINIA 





Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


-; also Music and Art. 
modern residence halls. 
with swimming pool, large athletic field. 
free from extremes of temperature. 
sible the low 
from 40 states and foreign countries. 
life, address 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, 
A. Four laboratories, 
Scientific course in physical development. 
Fifty 
Endowment, 
rate of $300 for full literary course. 

For eetelenve and book 


offering courses for A.B. and 
library, astronomical observatory, new and 
New $20,000 gymnasium 
acres in college grounds. Healthful climate 
recently increased by $250,000, makes pos- 
Officers and instructors, 58; students, 76, 
of views illustrating student 
ILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A 








CONNECTICUT 








Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary E. W. CAPEN 





| A RT EF O R D Ww. se A eens 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit, 


meets the present demand for 











A NEW DEPARTURE 


IN EDUCATION 


How Teachers are using The In- 
dependent as a Text Book in the 
study of Current History, English, 
Civil Government, Public Speaking 
and Economics. 


“In reply to your letter of inquiry as to 
our use of The Independent I would say 
that it is used as one of the sources of 
information for weekly Current Events 
classes. 

Often certain individuals are asked to 
report each week on special topics—as the 
toll question in connection with the Pan- 
ama Canal—and they follow this topic up 
in the weekly issues as it occurs in Edi- 
torials or paragraphs among the general 
events of the week. 

Nearly every week I recommend the 
careful reading of some article and say 
I shall question them on it the next week. 
As we take other periodicals we are some- 
eee led into discussions which are valu- 
able. 

I have found that young students do not 
know how to read the papers and at the 
beginning of the school year, I had them 
sit with papers before them while I 
showed them what topics were important 
and how they might get the gist of them 
and they at once profited by my sugges- 
tions. 

Articles that bear on literature or art 
are frequently quoted by the students in 
classes devoted to these subjects. 

The present appearance of the magazine 
and its live articles makes The Independ- 
ent the most popular periodical in the 
school.” 


“T feel that the use of The Independent 
has been successful in several ways. As 
a basis for oral composition it has given 
us live subjects. for discussion, and excel- 
lent models of concise and clear state- 
ment. It has interested many students 
who have not been interested in so-called 
“classics,” impressing them with the idea 
that good style is not a fad or a mere 
literary invention, but a practical device 
for bringing out one’s ideas with force 
and lucidity. To many it has also brought 
a wider field of vision and a higher range 
of interest.” 


“In my little experience as a teacher of 
Civil Government and U. S. History in 
the High School, I have found that the 
pupils have very little knowledge of the 
current affairs of the day and the work- 
ings of our government. 

In an attempt to partially eradicate this 
and to instill in the pupil a desire for 
these things, I have introduced periodical 
literature into my Civil Government and 
U. S. History classes. 

There are several periodic publications 
today that would serve very well, but I 
have selected The Independent because of 
its great store of current events and its 
treatment of the living questions of the 
day by able men and those who have had 
experience in the subject about which they 
write. 

In making the assignment on Monday I 
enumerate the questions that are intended 
for a thorough study, giving the privilege 
pl considering any other that the pupils 

care to discuss after the assignment 
“Enished. 

* We take up the study in class on Tues- 
day and when considering such questions 
as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, etc., we 
first take a brief historical review of the 
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act and then take up the study of the arti- 
cles in The Independent. 

Then a time is given to the discussion 
of the opinion of the editor which is 
given on the first pages. 

In this way pupils seem to take more 
interest in reading references which are 
assigned and already some have expressed 
their delight over reading it and have 
asked me to get rates for them after their 
present school term expires.” 








“We have been using The Independent 
for several years as supplementary read- 
ing matter for our Freshmen at the open- 
ing of the year. We have not used it for 
systematic study in any formal way. Our 
idea has been that it is a good thing for 
the Freshmen to have something at hand 
to read which is worth while in their first 
months, when they are away from their 
homes where such material had generally 
been at hand. 

Sometimes we use numbers of the 
periodical for class work in various ways. 
Perhaps we may use an article as an illus- 
tration of some point we are discussing 
in the composition work. Sometimes we 
have analyses and summaries written. 
Generally we use the “Review of the 
Week” for class discussion with the pur- 
pose of giving the men some training in 
oral expression and independent thinking 
on current events of importance. 

The work is so varied and flexible that 
it hardly admits of a syllabus; it would be 
a difficult matter to prepare one which 
would represent our practice.” 








“One who teaches Public Speaking in 
secondary schools has before him two 
main problems; namely, the manner and 
matter of speech. The Independent fur- 
nished us considerable material from 
which effective speeches can be made. I 
can best illustrate my method by taking 
for example an exercise based on the issue 
of February 9, 1914. My assignment rec- 
ord for the Senior class reads as follows: 
‘From The Independent, February 9, be 
able to speak on any one of the following 
subjects.’ 

(1) Government Ownership in Alaska. 

2 The Goal of Economic Endeavor of 
Mr. Edwin Ginn. 

(3) Briefly summarize Mr. Taft’s arti- 
cle and state all the main points. 
Also state whether you disagree 
and why. Suggest a solution for 
the problem. 

(4) In the same manner treat President 

Wilson’s Message to Congress. 

(5) New York’s Police Problem and 

its Obvious Solution. 

Every student in the class is responsible 
for all the above topics. He must be able 
to speak before the class briefly, directly 
and concisely. This is a weekly exercise 
in clear thinking, extemporaneous speak- 
ing and close reading. 

We are trying to revive the almost lost 
art of oral reading. Occasionally you 
print an article suitable for this purpose. 
Such an article was Batcheler’s ‘Books 
That Hit the Mark.’ Now and then you 
publish a brief extract such as President 
Wilson’s speech on the conclusion of the 
tariff legislation and on the passage of the 
currency bill. I find these admirable for 
declamation purposes. 

‘When all of our subscriptions are in you 
will be sending us over one hundred copies 
weekly. We have used The Independent 
for over a year with undiminished suc- 


, Send for our Class Room Plan 
THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 




















It makes no difference 
whether you are build- 
ing a new building 
or repairing an old 
one, Sanitary Compo- 
SITION FLoorRING ap- 
plies equally well over 
old or new floors. 


FLOOR IT WITH 


Sanitary Composition Flooring 


4 


ARM OMDONIRONIMEO UD 


Anyone handy with a 
trowel can lay it. It 
hardens ready for use 
in from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours and 
presents a_ perfectly 
smooth, n on-slipping 
surface. 








very pleasant to walk or stand on. 





75 WEST ONONDAGA STREET 





WRITE US FOR FREE SAMPLE AND FULL PARTICULARS 


It is fire-proof, water-proof, germ and vermin-proof and will outwear two wood floors. SANITARY 
Composition FLoorrnc does not dust up, is not cold to the touch and is always noiseless and 


Adapted for use in factories, offices, churches, lodge rooms, restaurants, barber shops, stores, 
and private houses. Does not crack or check and is inexpensive. 


SANITARY COMPOSITION FLOOR COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 











The use of the INDIVI 

TAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’ 





your church. Send for illustrated 


price list. 
-= > INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1703 Chestout Street Philadelphia 





GERMANY is 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


Mrs, Grace Mackenzie Wood's Residential Home with Chaperon- 
age for Girls and Young Women. Optional Courses in Music, 
Languages, History of Art. Travel Tours. Social Opportunities. 
References. For ircular address 


Cc. N. WALKER, 98 Monterey Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








ILLINOIS 





Law Book Free 


ins our 


“HH to ” 
ow Acquire a gp ye 


ev 
School.’ for big Free Law 

Tells easiest and best way to study Law—a 
will bring it. Mail one at once!! 








WHY NOT SPECIFY 
THE BEST? 


The Lorillard 
Refrigerator 


Is the STANDARD, and specified 
by all leading Architects and Build- 
ers. Our SANITARY REFRIG- 
ERATORS, lined with white opal 
glass, are UNEQUALLED. Draw- 
ings and estimates furnished free 
of charge for special refrigerators 
of any size. We have had 31 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of 
the BEST and are always glad to 
advise you. The Lorillard has the 
refrigerator installation at the New 
Terminal Station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad of this city. 





The Lorillard Refrigerator Co. 


25 and 27 W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. 


h 
observed especially for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, 
Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches 
of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address Rev. Thomas B.ck ford, 


Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P.O. Box P, Brewster,Cape Cod, Mass. 


One 
Hygiene and morals are 
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INFORMATION! 





is under the 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
supervision of the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 




















Northern 
Pacific 
Train Service 


is Another Name for 
Perfected Service 


Two Transcontinental Trains 
Daily-Chicago to Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland via 

St. Paul - Minneapolis 


One Through Train 


Daily-St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha to North 
Pacific Coast points via Billings 


Coaches, Dining, Observation Pull- 
man, Tourist and Standard Sleeping 
Cars. 


See Yellowstone Park via Gardiner 
Gateway. 


Daily Pullman Service Chicago to 
Gardiner, and Weekly Personally 
Conducted Excursions during Park 
Season, June 15 to September 15. 


1000 miles of river 
scenery. Send for 
literature. 


A. M, CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paut, Minn. 


























TOUR FOR GIRLS 
Through the wonderlands of Europe; eight Coun- 
tries! Le Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- 
ing England and Scotland. Enchanting Motor Tour 
in the “CHATEAUX COUNTRY.” 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 
Send for 


EUROPE ony 524,!°% pay" ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write —— Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. ontreal to ~— June 


23. University Leadership. yore of 15. 
URS—A. &t. omas, Ontario. 





UNIVERSAL TO 





EUROPE, ORIENT Free detour toGreece. Co-oper 
ative. high grade Best value eve: 
given. Small select parties; expert leaders. Best reterences 
4th year. Egypt- Palestine, -. 29th; ye _— World, Oct 
Representative wanted, Prof, and Mrs. iby, Southern 
Bureau of Travel, Box G, Spartanburg, 8. C. 





EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Five tours via Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain and Algiers 
sail in June and July. 16th year. Best Routes. Best Rates. 
Jobnson Tours, 210 k. Preston St., Baltimore Mu. 





EUROPE "3.233 


es 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395, $53. 
$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. Send for 
literature and booklets. 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 





Tadorchip Literature ready. 











‘Queen of Summer Trips”’ 
BY SEA 








Merchants and Miners 


Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Boston and Providence. 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
Baltimore, Savannah and Jacksonville. 


Philadelphia, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. 


Tickets include Meals and Stateroom Berth 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph on all Steamers 
Automobiles Carried 
Send for Booklet 


W. P. TURNER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


“ Pinest Coastwise Trips in the World”’ 

















CAMERA AND DARK ROOM 


Thin strips of colored celluloid or 
gelatine are being used in  print- 
ing to correct defects in the negative. 
For example, celluloid of light green or 
amber tint will give a strong print from 
a weak negative, or a colorless strip 
placed between negative and paper will 
give softness. 


The early dry-plates had only blue 
sensitiveness, consequently studio shades 
were always dark blue, in order that 
the shadows might not be accentuated. 
This custom holds good to the present 
day, altho with modern plates the 
shades might to much better advantage 
b of light yellow or amber. 

Lightly printing “daylight” paper 
and then developing the image to full 
strength is not a new process, but is 
again coming into popularity because 
of the great saving of time that the 
process effects. The developer is made 
up of metol, hydroquinone and citric 
acid. After development the print is 
toned in the usual manner. 


“Hypo” has long been supposed to 
ruin a developer into which it was -n- 
troduced, producing yellow stain and 
fog. It has been proved that this is due 
to uneven distribution of the hypo 
thruout the solution, and if it is thoroly 
mixed therewith a small percentage of 
hypo acts beneficially as a restrainer 
and in preventing abrasion marks on 
glossy papers. 


A new German process of stereosco- 
py without a stereoscope involves the. 
making of the double negative in the. 
usual way; a positive is made from 
one-half of this, and the other half is 
bleached out. The two are then super-- 
imposed upon a sheet of glass the back. 
of which is darkened and having a: 
ribbed face, the stereoscopic effect be-- 
ing given because the light rays are so: 
broken by these ribs as to make: the: 
image appear either black or white, ac-- 
cording to the angle of the eye im view- 
ing it. 

Photography as an aid to the study 
of the human brain has recently been 
adopted at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
The brain is hardened in a preservative 
solution, then sliced into extremely thin 
sections each of which is pho.ographed; 
the plates are then bound together, and) 
the composite image projected upon a: 
screen. The effect is the same as if the: 
original brain sections were put _ to- 
gether and made transparent, so that- 
the cells and blood vessels may be 
studied in their proper relation to each) 
other. 


The process of daylight enlarging -im 
which a window is blocked off except 
for an open space in the center thru 
which light is directed by means of an 
outside reflector, then passing thru neg- 
ative and lens, is objectionable because 
of the clumsiness of the reflector and 
its reduction of the light. It has been 
found that a sheet of ribbed glass 
placed in the opening, the corrugations 
running parallel to the horizon, will 
transmit the light horizontally without 
the aid of a reflector, and in undimin- - 
ished intensity. 
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The Finest Resort 
Hotel in the World 
has been built at 


Sunset Mountain, 


Asheville, N. C. 


Open all the year 
Absolutely Fireproof 


Mr. E. W. Grove, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has built at Asheville, N. C., 
the finest resort hotel in the world 
—Grove Park Inn. Built by hand 
of the great boulders of Sunset 
Mountain, it is full of rest and com- 
fort and wholesomeness. The front 
lawn is the hundred-acre eighteen- 
hole golf links of the Asheville 
Country Club, and with it sixty 
acres belonging to the hotel. 

The purest of water is piped 
seventeen miles from the slopes of 
Mount Mitchell, over 6,000 feet al- 
titude. 

Biltmore milk and cream exclu- 
sively, supplied from 200 registered 
Jerseys on the estate of the late 
George W. Vanderbilt. It is doubt- 
ful if this famous dairy is equalled 
in the world. 

The high altitude makes it cool 
all summer long at Grove Park Inn. 
Restful sleep at night in the pure 
mountain air and all forms of out- 
door recreation by day. No mos- 
quitoes. 


Rates—American Plan—$5.00 a day upwards 


Full information and literature may be obtained at 50 
Southern Railway offices, United States and Canada 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 





























SPRING IS HERE 


with the birds and buds with the thousand 
and one things of the great pine woods. 
Coming day by day, at the very door of the 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
ALBERT A. LEROY LAKEHURST, N. J. 








Outdoors with Comfort—Wyoming 


Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-bar-one (16-1) Ranch. 
An attractive home for rest and recreation. 
Superior table and water. Camping trips. 
Good saddle horses, trout fishing, etc. Rates 
low. Address 


W.H.WYMAN - - - 





Shell, Wyo. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Cheques. 
everywhere. 


are safe to carry, because your counter- 
signature is required to make them 
good, and because they may be replaced 
if lost or stolen. You pay them out ex- 
actly like currency for hotel bills, rail- 
way and steamship fares and for pur- 
chases in the principal shops. 











“Travel Money” for Your Trip | 


Don’t let the enjoyment of your trip abroad be marred 
by worry over the safety of your travel funds and diffi- 
culties with foreign currencies. 


They make money matters easy and safe 


‘A.B.A’ Beskc= Cheques 


Be sure that you get “A.B.A.”" Cheques. 
only travelers’ cheques which can be accepted, under 
the law, in payment of United States Customs duties. 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. 
yet supplied with “‘A.B.A.” Cheques, write us for 
booklet and information as to where they can be ob- 
tained in your Vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York City 





Travel on “A.B.A.” 


Each cheque is engraved with its exact 
exchange value in various foreign cur- | 
rencies, which greatly simplifies your 
money @alculations. You can cash them | 
without charge at any one of 50,600 
banks. Your counter-signature identi- 

fies you. | 


They are the 


Or, if your bank is not 





























Summer "Round Trips, $66 and 
$100, including ber.n and meals. 
No tours like these anywhere in 
m the world. For stull information 
write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P.A 
AlaskiS eamship Co., 914 Low- 
man Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

















restricted property in Conn. 








| LONG VIEW FAR 


Greenwich, Conn. opposite E. C. Converse Estate. 
One hour from Grand Central Depot. 


A. J. NUTTING, Owner, Greenwich, Conn., or Your Broker. 


Send a 2 cent stamp for free epitome of the 
Spiritual Message of Literature, by Dr. Kenneth 
S. Guthrie. Price $1.50. A fascinating guide to 
the literature of the whole world. Comparative 
Literature Society, 182 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Furnished houses for summer. Farms 
and estates for sale. S. G. Tenney, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 











4614 acres, altitude 550 feet %4 
mile frontage on North Street, 
The choicest and most 

















New Canaan, Connecticut Wonderful climate, two acre 


twelve rooms, two baths; garage and chicken houses. 
Also two additional acres adjoining—if desired. 80 minutes from New York. 


Apply A. J. NUTTING, Brooklyn, N. Y., or Real Estate Agents 


and fine residence on SouthAve., 
All in first class condition, 
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To Europe via 


“The Holiday Route” 








Quadruple Screw Turbine S.S. “ALSATIAN” and “CALGARIAN” 


LARGEST STEAMERS 
ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 


Reasons why you should favor ‘‘The River Way:”’ 
Open sea passage is reduced to less than 3% days. 
Steamers are large, steady and speedy. 


Accommodation includes every modern device and 
arrangement of worth for comfort and convenience, 
and is of a most luxurious description.’ 


Saloon rates range from $95.00 for a berth to $1,150 
for special suite; second cabin $55.00 and up. 


TRAVEL AT LEAST ONE WAY BY THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Sailing Lists, Descriptive Handbooks, 


etc. from Local Agents or 


THE ALLAN LINE 
H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents 








a 





2 St. Peter St., Montreal, Que. 











Send for illustrated folder describing 


CATHEDRAL ROUTE 


East Anglia, Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Dickens and Tennyson Districts 


HARWICH ROUTE 
England to the Continent via Hook of 
Holland (Royal Mail Route) 


Large Turbine Steamers. Wireless 
Telegraphy. Submarine Signaling 


Also via HARWICH and ANTWERP 
Information and fares given promptly. Submit route 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
Hi. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 261 S. Broadway, New York 





«Before Traveling to Europer 











Kj Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks 


Available Everywhere 


Your own banker can supply them. Write 
us for booklet, “The Passport to m- 
fortable Travel.” 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., 15 Willlam St, N.Y. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


An_especially fine tour, sailing April 25. 
Other tours, various dates and routes. 
Norway, Sweden and Russia. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Summer tour via Siberia. 

Westward and Eastward in Fall. 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 
Whatever your travel desires, write us. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 

201 Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal, 











MUSICAL HAPPENINGS 


A feature of the current musical sea- 
son in Moscow was a Debussy Festival, 
at which the eminent French composer 
was present as a guest performer. He 
was received by the Russians with ac- 
claim and his music was applauded 
with much enthusiasm. 


Pope Pius X has given further evi- 
dence of his great interest in music by 
turning composer. Toward the end of 
March a motet dedicated to St. Joseph, 
of which both the words and the music 
were written by His Holiness, had its 
first performance in Rome. Lorenzo 
Perosi, the eminent composer, to whom 
the manuscript was submitted, praised 
it highly and advised its performance. 


The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra is winding up its seventy-second 
season with a brief tour of the Middle 
West. Music lovers of that section who 
are so fortunate as to hear it will en- 
joy a rare treat. In the three years that 
the youthful Josef Stransky has been 
at its head he has developed into one 
of the foremost of living conductors and 
has placed the Philharmonic on a par 
with the best orchestras in the world. 


Word comes from San Francisco that 
rapid progress is making in the con- 
struction of the gigantic music hall of 
the Panama Exposition, which is to 
cost $1,000,000 and contain seats for 
11,000 people. According to present 
plans there is to be “a continuous mu- 
sical festival” during the exposition, ta 
include pageants, orchestral concerts, 
folk-lore concerts, operatic perform- 
ances, interstate and international con- 
tests, and among other entertainments 
a Welsh Eisteddfod. Prizes will be given 
for choral and instrumental works. 


In the course of the present season, 
the sixth under the management of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, five “novelties” 
have been produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. They are 
“Madeleine,” a one-act opera by Victor 
Herbert, American; “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” by Richard Strauss, foremost of 
living German composers; “Julien,” by 
the French composer, Gustave Char- 
pentier, and two new Italian operas, 
“L’Amore dei tre Re” by Italo Monte- 
mezzi and “L’Amore Medico” by Er- 
manno Wolf-Ferrari. 


Ever since he wrote “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Puccini has been greatly 
interested in America. Mr. Owen John- 
son, novelist, who recently returned 
from a European sojourn, reports the 
Italian composer as saying that he 
thinks America is the future field of 
opera, and that within ten years there 
will develop here a system of opera on 
the German style. He prophesied that 
every great city in the United States 
will own its opera house, and that the 
day will come when European singers 
will come to this country to get ex- 
perience. Mr. Johnson interested Sig. 
Puccini in “Rip Van Winkle,” in which 
the composer sees great possibilities 
for a grotesque scene with the gnomes, 
and will write a libretto on that sub- 
ject for him.. 
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THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 


Boston 
Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 


and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 
Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 3350 











Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 














atta ge, 


Duration 135 Days 


Philadelphia 


Boston 
_New Orleans 


Minneapolis 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 





< CyGises to 


The Land of the Midnight | Sin 


during June, July and August from Hamburg 


Grand Cruise Around the World and 


through the Panama Canal 
by S.S. CLEVELAND, January 31, 1915, reaching! 


n Francisco at the opening of the 


PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Cost $900 up 


Our Tourist Department arranges tours to all parts of the) 
world, furnishes tickets and takes care of all travel detail 


Write for full information 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Montreal 


an Francisco 
























THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I, THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 


from New York State Mineral Springs Reservation 
Large addition and garage. 


Booklets. 





ANCHOR LINE 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
Twin Screw Steamships 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California and Columbia 
Sailing Every Saturday from New York 
Time of Ocean Trip, 7 Days 
Splendid accommodation; excellent service 
MODERATE RATES 


For general information, sailings and rates 
dress 


Henderson Brothers General Agents 








21-24 STATE ST., NEW YORK. 








Do you wish to know which are the 
most interesting, the most picturesque and 
the quaintest places in Holland? 

There are places you absolutely must see 
in order to appreciate fully the serene 
beauty, the peaceful atmosphere, the mag- 
nificent architecture, the charming costumes 
and the quaint customs of this 


“Land Below the Sea” 


Apply for interesting literature, speci- 
men tours, rail and boat excursions, cost 
of tickets and all further particulars to 
the American Agency, Netherland State 


Railways and Flushing Line, 
Avenue, New York. 


334 Fifth 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1914 


Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
SIDENT 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER 


anker 

EDWARD TOWNSEND 

Pres. Importers and Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank 











Good men; whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 

















That Income 


You work hard to 


provide an income for 
home and family needs. 
What would you be 
willing to do to guarantee 
that income after your 


death > 


The way is easy. The 
rates are right. Consult 


THE 
PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Organized 1847 








THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


The fifty-fourth annual statement of The 
Germania Life Insurance Company shows that 
1913 was another year of substantial progress. 


For the first time in its history, the Com- 
pany’s new business written and paid for ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000 The amount of insurance 
in force was increased by approximately $8,- 
090,000 and on December 31st stood at $146,- 
500,000, 


The mortality experienced by the Company 
showed a considerable improvement over that 
of the previous year. 


The new policy introduced last October has 
met with unusual appreciation on the part of 
the insuring public. With premium extension 
privileges, annual reductions of premiums by 
dividends, waiver of premiums in the event 
of disability, income options and other attrac- 
tive features, the policy is one of the most 
up-to-date insurance contracts. 


The officers of the company are: Cornelius 
Doremus, President; Hubert Cillis and Max 
A. Wesendonck, Vice-Presidents; John Fuhrer 
and R. G. Hunter, Actuaries, and Carl Heye, 
Secretary. 


The Company enters upon its fifty-fifth 
year with every reason to believe that it will 
be another year of marked progress and 
prosperity. 














Shoreham Kotel 


Washington 


European Plan. Fi f. 





THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident physicians. 


Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 





Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 


House grounds, Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 
R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Guperior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 








SUMMER CAMPS 


PASQUANEY NATURE CLUB FOR GIRLS. 

In the White Mountain region. 

Newfound Lake, N. H. 

For particulars’ address 

Mrs. HASSAN, 851 West End Ave., N. Y. City. 
After May 1, BRISTOL, N. H. 


WUTTAUNOH CAMP 


for school and college girls. Horses, auto, ten- 
nis, swimming, tramping, handicrafts, nature 
study, social games. Bungalows. Splendid coun 











Prospectus free. Prof. Ethan Allen Shaw 
Northfield. Vt. 





PROGRESSIVE CANADA 


Plans are now under way for in- 
creasing the port facilities at Montreal, 
so that more than 13,000 feet of berth- 
ing space will be added. 

Edmonton, Alberta, is to have a 
Catholic cathedral to cost half a mil- 
lion dollars, the foundations of which 
will be begun as soon as the weather 
permits. 


It is predicted that from fifteen to 
twenty thousand men will rush into the 
new gold-diggings about Chisana, in 
northern British Columbia, as soon as 
the snow permits traveling. 


The Canadians are discussing the 
best way of celebrating, in 1917, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Dominion 
confederation. Thus far an _ interna- 
tional exhibition is the popular proposi- 
tion. 

Every telephone exchange in Mani- 
toba is now supplied daily with a report 
on the markets, and with the daily 
weather forecast. This information is 
available to every farmer in the prov- 
ince who cares to ask it of his local 
exchange. 

The grain harvest of the Province of 
Saskatchewan last year was worth 
more than $110,000,000, of which more 
than $70,000,000 was derived from 
wheat. The Alberta grain crop of last 
year exceeded that of 1912 by 17,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The Canadian Branch of the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society is arrang- 
ing to present to every man who assist- 
ed in rescuing the passengers and crew 
of the lost steamship “Cobequid” a 
commemorative medal made of metal 
from Lord Nelson’s flagship. 

The excitement of speculation over 
the discovery of oil at Calgary con- 
tinues, and deeds to lands in the district 
are tossed back and forth at astonish- 
ing prices, one small.leasehold near the 
principal well lately selling for $32,000. 

Trinity Church, at Kingston, Ontario, 
has recently installed a new rector—a 
circumstance notable from the fact that 
he is only the fifth pastor since the 
foundation of the church in 1787. This 
gives an average endurance of nearly 
twenty-six years to each rector. 

Nearly half a million boxes of British 
Columbia apples were marketed last 
season, the greater portion from or- 
chards in the Okinagan Valley. This 
phase of farming is attracting much 
attention in Great Britain, and men of 
means are emigrating into the fruit- 
districts of southern British Columbia, 
or investing in new orchards. 


One result of the great prosperity 
which has come to the people of Prince 
Edward Island, by the success of their 
ventures in raising fur-bearing animals 
in captivity, especially the silver and 
black foxes, is the establishment this 
year of a car-ferry between the island 
and the mainland. This will relieve 
them from the isolation in winter which 
has been so irksome and trade-retarding 
in the past. The operation of the new 
car-ferry across the St. Lawrence River 
at Quebec has been highly satisfactory 
this winter. 
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INCORPORATED 1852 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY 1, 1914. 


LIABILITIES. 

0 $1,000,000.00 
ody Re-insurance........ 2,642,121.89 
Losses in process of adjustment 249,455.48 
Reserve for commissions and 

Other claim. ........cccccsece 65,350.86 
Reserve for taxeS.......+--+e++ 45,000.00 


ies, including cap- 
Teel _— ~ oe cthnecoees : concen $4,001,928.23 
741,304.63 


$4,743, 232.86 
Surplus to Policyholders, $1,741,304.63 


R. BMORY WARFTELD, President. 

JOSEPH McCORD, Vice-President and Secretary 

WILLIAM MORRISON, Assistant Secretary 

JAMES W. HOWIE, General Agent 

ELMER E. CAIN, Mgr. Metropolitan District. 
The real strength of an Insurance Company 

is in the conservatism of its management, and 

the management of the Hanover is an absolute 

assurance of the security of its Policy. 


Home Office: Hanover Building, 34 and 36 
Pine Street, New York City, N. Y. 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
isk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100. » 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
to the value of............ Ca cemeaemeamnated 


ee SE Dictwenwevesées 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 
3. eee 89,740,400.00 
of — there have been re- 
ipebiwecnwenennenive 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
GE Wicncenssccsscccece 7,243,060.00 
Interest pus on certificates 
CS ar 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
SMOURIOE 80. ccccccccccce 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS a Vice-Pres. 

, WALTER WOO ARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

‘CHARLES E. FA Y 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD- JONES, See. 

















HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS! 


pt name of 





uired> 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
By order of United States Covernment (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, lnc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 





YOUR CHILDREN 


In the education of children an ounce 
of training is worth a ton of instruc- 
tion. 


Doctor Theodate L. Smith has pub- 
lished in the Psychological Bulletin a 
list of 104 books and articles on child- 


hood, representing the cream of some 
3000 title. 


Not long ago a prominent physician 
advocated slitting the gums of infants 
to facilitate the entrance of first teeth. 
Mothers would shrink from such a 
thought today and yet there are many 
of them who still treat their babies to 
the heinous pacifier. 


The skin surface of a child is about 
three times that of an adult per kilo- 
gram of body weight. As from 75 to 
80 per cent of bodily energy goes off 
in heat thru the skin, here is one rea- 
son among many for feeding our chil- 
dren more, proportionately, than we 
feed ourselves. 


Children lack experience and adjust- 
ment to quickly changing environ- 
mental stimuli and are easily and 
sometimes hurtfully shocked by the sud- 
den barking of a dog, the shriek of a 
whistle or bang of a gun. Thrilly toys 
and games like jack-in-the-box and 
snap-the-whip are prophylactic against 
shock in that they bring sudden 
changes for which the nervous system 
is partly prepared and so gradually ac- 
custom the child to react rightly to the 
unanticipated. 


The normal pulse rate of children 
varies within generous limits. At one 
year it is usually between 101 and 134, 
at six and seven years it runs from 
72 to 92, and at thirteen-fourteen years 
its rate varies from 66 to 87. Children 
may exercize vigorously, even violently, 
without danger to the heart if frequent 
rests or breathing spells are taken. So 
long as the pulse rate returns to nor- 
mal within fifteen minutes from the 
time the exercize is stopped, the heart 
is pretty sure to be sound. 


When your boy wants to sit down on 
the curb stone during a Sunday stroll, 
think of his heart. A five year old’s 
heart capacity is between 20 and 25 
cubic centimeters, that of an adult be- 
tween 260 and 300. The diameter of 
the child’s aorta at seven years is about 
43 centimeters while at full maturity 
it is about 68. Your boy’s blood-pres- 
sure, then, is much less than yours, and 
as a relatively high blood-pressure is 
required for long continued exertion, 
let him rest. 


When your dentist says: “Have it 
out; the boy will soon get another in 
its place,” remember that nature pushes 
first teeth out only when she is ready 
to replace them. Excising a first tooth 
may so modify the entrance of the sec- 
ond that mal-occlusion, jaw-deformity 
and lessened chewing power, resulting 
in weaker digestion, may ensue. Con- 
sult an orthodontist, or a dentist fa- 
miliar with the principles of orthodon- 
tia, the science of straight teeth, be- 
fore subjecting your child to any but 





preservative dental operations. 





AAR 


You can tell who sleeps on the 
Ostermoor. His step is brisk be- 
cause it is the result of rest, sleep— 
nature’s conserver of energy. Each 
night he is thankful to go to his 
Ostermoor for the good hours of 
comfort it gives. 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15, 


Ostermoor Mattresses don’t lump, 
don’t mat, don’t seam nor retain 
body hollows like inferior stuffed 
mattresses, for the reason that 
Ostermoors are “built—not stuffed.” 
Thus Ostermoors’ have elasticity. 
Their layers are proof against 
moisture; and dust can’t lodge in 
them or vermin populate. 


Send for that FREE Book 
**The Test of Time’’ 


It is generously iffustrated—it has 144 oe noth- 
ing—teaches lots about sleep comfort. ‘ou can sleep, 
foo! Mattress will be sent to you, express prepaid, same 
day we get your check 
ormoney order. Your 
money will be re- 


TT OST ; 
mATInnaEES COST Sa 
tion if dissatisfied at 
4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— the end of 30 days. 
A.C.A. Ticking, 45 lbs ...... $15.00 Mattresses packed in 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs.... 16.50 oe ag | pepe rand 
i i I rlap. u pro- 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. 18.00 tected. none = 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs...... 23.00 onalel asian. 
Extra Thick French Edge, 601bs.30.00 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs .. 35.00 
Ex. Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45,00 
Imperial Double Stitched 
French Roll, 80 Ibs. ........... 55.00 
Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., I New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., 


en 












$82 Saving on New Typewriter 


Asa result of Gomestebte invention, a modern standard 











The Secret 


of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day hesin a 
pair of 

COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 
pers, but now they re 
bec oming as com- 
mon in homes as a 
comb ora curler—and 
as necessary Clip 
your beard and your 
boy" s hair. Wife, t:im 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly."* Try hard- 
ware s ores for Coates ‘‘Easy Running.”’ Ifthey haven’: 
them, sendtous. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 








COATES CLIPPER CO. - Worcester, Mass. 





























THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















THE EASTERN RAILROADS 


Decline of revenue has caused a 
sharp reduction of expenditures by the 
leading Eastern railway companies. 
The Pennsylvania Company has with- 
drawn from service sixty-two trains 
and dismissed 15,000 employes on its 
lines east of Pittsburgh. It is about to 
dismiss 10,000 more, reducing the total 
number from 142,000 to 117,000. The 
number discharged west of Pittsburg is 
about 13,000. Since December 1, the 
New York Central has dismissed 25,000 
men, and it now discontinues all new 
construction work that is not absolutely 
necessery. Similar action has been 
taken by the Norfolk & Western and 
several other companies. It appears to 
be warranted by the official reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which show a decided decrease of the 
net income of Eastern roads. While this 
decrease is due in part to a recent de- 
cline of traffic, it is due mainly to in- 
creases of expenditure, caused by 
awards of higher wages, state legisla- 
tion (such as the full crew laws) and 
higher taxes. ~ 

The application of these Eastern 
companies for permission to increase 
their freight charges by five per cent is 
still pending, and the commission’s de- 
cision, so long delayed, will not be made 
known, it is said, before July 1. There 
are indications, as we have shown here- 
tofore, that the companies will be ad- 
vised, or required, to procure the pro- 
posed addition of $50,000,000 to their 
gross revenue, not by higher freight 
rates, but by a discontinuance of tap 
line allowances and various kinds of 
free service. We said some weeks ago 
that the agents or other representatives 
of the commission might eventually un- 
dertake to show that discontinuance of 
so-called free service, added to the tap 
line allowances ($15,000,000) would 
equal the $50,000,000 sought by a five 
per cent increase. This action was tak- 
en last week by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
counsel for the commission, whose state- 
ment has been published. In his opinion, 
by the changes indicated above the com- 
panies can add more than $50,000,000 
to their annual gross revenue. 

It is generally admitted that the ef- 
fect of a favorable response to the com- 
panies’ application would be beneficial, 
with respect to general business, as well 
as upon the railroads themselves. It 
may be that the various allowances 
should be discontinued and that in this 
way $50,000,000, or nearly as much as 
that, could be saved. According to Mr. 
Brandeis’ statement there is, in con- 
nection with these allowances, favorit- 
ism which should not be permitted. It 
may also be that, after an adjustment 
of the allowances and so-called free ser- 
vice, the commission would still be jus- 
tified in granting the five per cent in- 
crease, or a considerable part of it. 

The delay has been unfortunate. Ev- 
erybody knows that the commission has 
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a great deal of work to do, and proba- 
bly is doing it as expeditiously as the 
conditions will permit. It should make 
a special effort to reach a decision in 
this case without any further delay that 
can be avoided. We do not see why it is 
necessary to wait until the end of July. 


PRIVATE SAVINGS BANKS 


The bill amending the laws of New 
York which affect private banks, and 
especially private savings banks, was 
past last week, under the spur of an 
emergency message from the Governor. 
Opposition from a lobby and its fund 
was ineffective. Unfortunately this 
legislation comes too late to be of any 
value for the protection of the duped 
depositors who placed $2,400,000 in the 
private savings bank conducted by 
Siegel and Vogel in connection with 
their unprofitable department stores, 
but it will prevent such swindling of 
the poor in New York hereafter. These 
depositors were lured by the promise 
of 4% per. cent interest. Seigel and 
Vogel took their money and used it in 
their failing ventures. “We believed,” 
one of them testified, “that we had a 
right to do as we pleased with it.” In 
many cases, the deposits were the en- 
tire savings of poor women, two or 
three of whom are blind. The indication 
at present is that the depositors will 
recover only seventeen cents for every 
dollar. 

One of the department stores was in 
Boston. A committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature has reported a bill so 
to amend the laws of that state that 
there shall be no private banking of 
this kind in it. It appears that the 
statutes of Massachusetts, as well as 
those of New York, have been inade- 
quate for the defense of poor depositors 
against lying swindlers. As the offend- 
ers have been indicted in New York and 
are to be accused in additional indict- 
ments, those who have lost their money 
will probably be able to regard with a 
sense of satisfaction the prosecution 
and punishment of the scoundrels who 
robbed them. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF REVISION 


In certain newspapers it is said that 
in the coming congressional campaign 
there will be an attempt to use the ef- 
fect of recent tariff revision to the dis- 
advantage of the party now in power. 
That would be a blunder. The effect has 
been almost imperceptible, and it has 
not been injurious. Some predicted that 
the iron and steel industry would suffer 
by reason of the reduction of duties. 
But the Government’s reports show 
that in the first four months of the 
new tariff the imports of iron and steel 
were less than in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. At the 
same time, our exports of iron and 
steel were very large, as they have 
been for some years past. 


There was a prediction in Congress 
that the textile industries would be 
greatly injured. But it is asserted that 
the business of the American Woolen 
Company is now twice as great as it 
was a year ago, and the Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter said last week: “Leading 
wool and worsted mills are running 
night and day on orders, and the lar- 
gest concern in Providence is employ- 
ing 1000 more people than a month 
ago.” The price of wool has been rising. 
Imports of meat have been growing, 
but they are not sufficient to affect pre- 
vailing prices. Since January 1 there 
have been shipped to this country from 
Argentina 210,000 quarters of beef and 
81,000 carcasses of mutton or lamb, but 
they have not perceptibly affected prices 
or supply. Opponents of the party that 
revised the tariff will find no campaign 
material in a truthful presentation of 
the results of the revision. 


THE OIL COMPANIES 


We directed attention last week to 
the enormous profits and great divi- 
dends, in 1913, of two of the former 
subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Reports from others have since 
been given to the public. They show 
great and increased earnings, with very 
large dividends and considerable addi- 
tions to surpluses that were already im- 
pressive. At the same time we read in 
the daily press an estimate that the 
profits of the Oil Trust’s former sub- 
sidiaries in 1913 exceeded by $30,000,- 
000 or $40,000,000 those of the parent 
company in the year immediately pre- 
ceding dissolution. It appears, there- 
fore, that prosecution and dissolution 
have been followed by a great increase 
of profits drawn from the people. It is 
well known by consumers that they 
have also been followed by higher prices 
for the products. 








At the approaching annual meeting 
of the Eastman. Kodak Company the 
directors will be authorized to distrib- 
ute among the employees a wage divi- 
dend of $500,000. 

Inheritance taxes amounting to near- 
ly $13,000,000 were paid in New York 
during the year that ended with last 
September. It is expected that the 
amount for the current year will be 
larger. 

Last week’s report of the Census Bu- 
reau shows that the cotton crop of 1913 
was 14,767,151 bales, which has been 
exceeded in only one year. The value of 
the crop was more than $1,000,000,000, 
which makes a new high record, as the 
greatest value in preceding years was 
$963,000,000. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Malt Corporation, preferred, semi- 
annual, 2 per cent, payable on and after May 2. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, prefe . quarterly, 1% per cent, 
payable April 15; common, quarterly, 1 per 


cent, payable April 30. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


~ 
—— — 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 











Brown Brothers 
and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 





Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
International Cheques 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 





Brown, Shipley & Company 


Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W, 











Harris, Forbes & Co. 


Successors to 
N. W. Harris & Co. 
New York 


Pine Street, Cor. William 
NEW YORK 


tc | 
. and Investment 
| Public Utility 

















NEWS OF THE CURRENT 


According to figures made public at 
the last International Congress of Re- 
frigeration there are now about 3500 


ice-manufacturing plants in the United: 


States equipped with electrical ma- 
chinery capable of producing from 18,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of ice a 
year. 


In the extensive work of deepening 
the harbor of Toronto all dredges, 


pumps, and other machinery will be | 


operated exclusively by electricity in- 
stead of steam. Three dredges will be 
used, the smallest of which will require 
1250 horse-power. The improvement, 
which entails an expenditure of $10,- 
000,000, will take five years for its 
completion. 


Use of the electrical milking machine 
saves the dairyman one dollar a month 
for each cow milked, says Mr. James 
E. Davidson, of the Pacific Power and 
Light Company, Portland, Oregon, in 
a paper on electrified farming. He fig- 
ures out that saving from the fact that 
one man with a four-unit electric milk- 
ing machine can milk four times as 
many cows as by hand in the same 
length of time. 


Two public schools in Huntington, 
West Virginia, in which unruly boys 
were a terror to their teachers, have 
adopted a novel disciplinary device in 
the shape of an electric spanker which 
delivers five or six sharp blows a sec- 
ond. The superintendent reports that 
this machine of torture has inspired the 
worst mischief makers with such a 
wholesome fear that they are now be- 
having like young angels. 


The largest installation of electric 
search-lamps ever assembled has been 
ordered for the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition to be held in San Francisco in 
1915. This equipment for spraying 
buildings and grounds with light is to 
include forty-eight 36-inch, one hundred 
30-inch, two hundred 18-inch, and one 
hundred 13-inch projectors; the lot hav- 
ing a total effective spherical candle- 
power of more than 690,000 and a total 
beam candle-power rated at 3,500,- 
000,000. To supply current for these 
search-lights two 1000-kilowatt, and 
two 250-kilowatt motor generators will 
be installed. 


The problem of keeping small chick- 
ens alive after they have been hatched 
by incubator is said to be solved suc- 
cessfully by a new electrically heated 
chick hoverer just put on the market. 
This consists of a square platform of 
light pine boards, mounted on wooden 
legs, and having its edges draped with 
heavy felt slit at intervals to admit the 
chicks. Heat is provided by a series of 
small carbon-filament lamps attached 
to the under side of the platform—one 
lamp for each thirty chicks. An open- 
ing thru the center allows for ventila- 
tion. Ample room and many heat 
sources, instead of a large one with 
the same radiating power, serve to 
minimize the danger of injury to the 
weaker members of the brood thru the 
tendency of newly hatched chicks to 
crowd together about a heat source. 





Your Success as an Investor 





‘The Babson 





depends upon sound judgment and an 
intelligent knowledge of FACTS which 
are obtainable through a use of the 


BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 
1 iT 


All Rights Protected and Reserved 
1914, by 














* Subscribers receive this plot revised weekly. 
You can’t correctly guess whether the stock 
market will be weak or strong. But, with the 
comprehensive and exact facts before you, 
you can acquire an intelligent understanding 
of prevailing conditions. 


THE BABSON 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


arnig you with the stable facts underlying the 
daily fluctuations and their absolute uncer- 
tainties. The Weekly Barometer Letter issued 
with The Babson Composite Plot will help you 
know the situation and enable you to antici- 
pate the future, 

If you wish to know pa many - Saneinnens - 

i sist you in making your investments write 
for cur Free Book.et, **When to Buy or Sell.” 
Address Dept. E-4e0f the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the U.S. 














Henry Clews & Co. 


BANKERS 


11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 BROAD ST. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





Stocks and bonds bought and 
sold for investors, also carried 


on liberal terms. 


Banking accounts received 
subject to check at sight. 


Interest paid on daily balances. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Issued Available the World Over 























W.R.GRACE& CO. 


NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Lima, Valdivia, Concepcion, 

Callao, CHILE  Valparaise, Iquiqne, 
PERU Arequipa, Santiago, Talcahuano, 

Salaverry, BOLIVIA: La Paz, Oraro. 





London Agents 
GRACE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
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THE 
Merchants National Bank 


OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street 


(i803 | 
CAPITAL - = ste 


SURPLUS - -~ - 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS §~—- 





$2,000,000 
1,500,000 
700,000 


OFFICERS 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
ALBERT S. COX; Asst. Cashier 
OWEN E. PAYNTER, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK L. HILTON, Asst. Cashier 











New York County 
National Bank 


INCORPORATED 1855! 


Eighth Avenue, Cor. 14th St. 
NEW YORK 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Sarplas and{ Undivided Profits, 1,922,210.12 


OFFICERS 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, President 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, Vice-President 
JAMES C. BROWER, Vice-President 
THOMAS A. PAINTER, Cashier 
LAWRENCE J. GRINNON, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
Ormonp G. SMITH Francis L. Leranp 
Timotuy M. Cueesman Pepro R. ve FLorez 
Curistian F. Tretyen Jesse I. Straus 
James C. Brower 


Sare Deposit Vautts. Boxes $5.00 AND 
Urpwarp Per YEar. 


Business AND Persona. Accounts INvITED, 














Railroad Mortgage 
Bonds 


DESCRIPTION ON REQUEST 


SECURITIES BOUGHT AND 
SOLD ON COMMISSION 


DOMINICK BROS. & CO. 


Members of the N, Y. Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 














PEBBLES 


The undertaker bides his time, 

I see him strolling past, 

He wanders round unnoticed now, 

But, he’ll nail us all at last. 
—Cornell Widow. 


White Hope—Bring -1e some apple 


ie. 

Black Despair—Sorry, sah; it just 
run out. 

W. H.—Follow it, then; follow it.— 
Princeton Tiger. 


“This towel is disgraceful,” declared 
the drummer at the mining camp hotel. 
“Boss,” said the colored porter, “sev- 
enty-five men done wiped dey han’s on 
dat towel dis mawnin’, an’ you is de 
first to complain!”—Denver News. 


Grace (age six)—Mamma, could a 
little girl as little as me be arrested for 
playing suffraget and breaking a win- 
dow? 

Her mother—No, dear; certainly not! 
Why do you ask? 

Grace (relieved and gleeful)—Oh, I 
should worry!—Cornell Widow. 


The Paris Liberté has discovered the 
most “nervy” of English tourists—al- 
ways a self-confident race. This man 
entered a well-known restaurant, ac- 
companied by two little girls, ordered 
a bottle of mineral water and three 
plates, and began to eat sandwiches, 
which he had brought with him in his 
pockets. 

The manager, overcome by this out- 
rage, approached him and said, “I 
should like to inform you that this is 
not a—” 

“Who are you?” interrupted the En- 
glishman. 

“I am the manager,” was the reply. 

“Oh, you are the manager, are you? 
That is good. I was just going to send 
for you. Why isn’t the band playing?” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Joe—What is the easiest way to drive 
a nail without smashing my fingers? 

Josephine—Hold the hammer in both 
hands.—Ohio Sun Dial. 


I do not mind his wavy hair 

Of iron gray, his steely eyes; 

I don’t particularly care 

If he have brows of massive size; 
I tolerate a cheek that glows 
But not a finely chiseled nose. 


There are occasions when, I find 

I like thin lips, determined, tight, 
And sometimes, too, I do not mind 
Athletics forms and footsteps light; 
But all this generally shows 

He has a finely chiseled nose. 


O gentle author do beware 

Of scenes like this: “She drifted by 
With girlish graces, debonair, 

And he, in sudden ecstasy, 

Regarded her as he arose 

With steel-blue eyes and chiseled nose.” 


I meet a hero every day 
Created by some current pen 
Surpassing handsome, bold and gay, 
In fact, a very prince of men. 
I burn the book, if, at the close 
I find he has a chiseled nose. 

W. R. B. 





The First National Bank 


OF JERSEY CITY 
Jersey City, N. J., March 4, 1914 


RESOURCES- 
Loans and discounts...... $3,818,311.04 
Due from banks and 
IED: 0c sccsusnascaes 3,186,692.12 
Real estate and securities. 558,500.00 
United States bonds ..... 525,000.00 
Bonds to secure postal 
Fe ore ae F 
CE acc caeeweaeuebere ton 


125,000.00 
713,501.24 


$8,927,004.40 
‘ sy LIABILITIES 
OR PS $400,000.00 
Surplus and _ undivided 
Oe ie WA ten te 1,404,802.51 
OO eee ae 


SE xis Whseadhabtros 6,725,204.39 


$8,927,004.40 
GEO. T. SMITH, President. 
ROBT. E. JENNINGS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
HENRY BROWN, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 











The Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Statement of condition at the close of busi- 
ness, March 4, 1914. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments.......... $33,924,741.85 
Due from banks...........+s+e++ 6,801,101.65 
Exchange for Clearing House.. 2,007,662.99 
Cash and regerve.......sceesees 11,211,449.25 
$53,944,955.74 
LIABILITIES. 
Ge nccccococcceueesseveesss 000. 
Surplus and net profits.......... 4,991,057.21 
SS 1,075,602.50 
PEED cccceetceanenseunokvor ,878,296.03 
$53,944,955.74 





FRANCIS B. REEVES, President 

RICHARD L. AUSTIN, Vice-President 

T. E. WIEDERSHEIM, Vice-President 

JOS. WAYNE, Jr., Vice-President and Cashier 
CHAS. M. ASHTON, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Francis B. Reeves Morris L. Clothier 
Richard L. Austin John Gribbel 

Daniel Baugh George McFadden 
George E. Bartol Francis B. Reeves, Jr. 
Rodman E. Griscom Wm. W. Frazier, Ir. 
W. Frederick Snyder George D. Rosengarten 
J. Mauran Rhodes Clarence M. Clark 
Robert Toland Horatio G. Lloyd 
Wm. Newbold Ely Joseph Wayne, Jr. 

















THE MARKET STREET 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
March 4, 1914. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments.......... $8,481,777.93 
Due from banks................ 1,119,124.24 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 661,745.28 
Cath ORE CASOTIR. oc cccoccecsccse 1,946,021.18 
$12.208,668.63 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock........-seeeeeeees $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and net profits.......... 1,315,434.74 
Circulation .......ccccsccccceces 992,697.50 

U. S. bonds borrowed (U. S. de- 

POSNES) 2... cccecccccccccocoers 000.00 
ee 8,850,536.39 
$12.208,668.63 


W. P. SINNETT, Cashier. 
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ENGLISH SPELLING 


The Chicago Evening Post, the Louis- 
ville Herald, the Halifax Herald are 
among the newspapers which have re- 
cently adopted the use of simplified 
spelling to a moderate extent. 


The eighth edition of Dr. Mevil Dew- 
ey’s Decimal Classification and Relativ 
Index has appeared; Forest Press, Lake 
Placid Club, Essex County, New York, 
1913. In this work, which is the fun- 
damental law of classification and rec- 
ord in thousands of libraries, simplified 
spelling is used extensively thruout. 


Dr. Robert H. Fletcher, of Grinnell 
College, Iowa, has lately published two 
books in which simplified spelling is 
used to a greater extent than seemed 
possible a few years ago. The books are 
entitled (1) Tennyson and Browning; 
A Manual for College Classes and 
Other Students and (2) A _ Brief 
Shaksperean Glossary, Grammar and 
Booklet of Other Information Neces- 
sary to Students. 


Simplified spellings are regularly | 
used in circulars, catalogs and other | 


publications of the Iowa State Teachers 
College, of the Colorado State Teachers 
College, of the First District Normal 
School of Missouri, Reed College, Ore- 
gon, and of the Normal University of 
Illinois. Most of the students in these 
institutions intend to be teachers, and 
they are now using, and will soon be 
teaching, spellings like tho and thru, 
rime and iland, dropt and stopt, as a 
regular custom. 


Some years ago all the intelligence 
and learning of the daily press was 
hurled against what the New York 
Evening Post called “the hideous 
thru.” But the hideous thru stood the 
bombardment (there was nothing in 
it), and to many persons it has ceased 
to be hideous and has taken on a come- 
ly countenance. It is used by many 
thousand persons. It appears in many 
newspapers and books. It abounds in 
advertisements in the West especially. 
Travelers are invited to take thru 
trains, they take thru trains, they ar- 
rive on thru trains. Even in the New 
York Sun an advertisement of a thru 
train appears without protest. 


The compilers of spelling books and 
school dictionaries thru ignorance or 
indolence, or with a dull notion of regu- 
larity, have given the principal parts of 
what they call “regular” verbs in a 
“regular” way, that is, so that all shall 
appear to end in ed, whether they actu- 
ally do so end or not. It is they who 
have changed back the old and really 
“regular” spellings like dropt, snapt, 
stept, stopt, slipt, etc., to the so-called 
regular forms in ed. [It is they who 
went so far as to change the word mizt, 
which came in English straight from 
the Latin miztus, into the “regular” 
form mixed, from which was evolved 
the verb mix—a good result of a blind 
action. Mixed will do; but mizt will 
also do; and you must not tell us that 
it is a “bad spelling” of mizxed.] 











Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 





porations. 


are appointed. 


In Active Business since 1875 


@ Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, 


collecting coupons, dividends, interest and rents. 
@ Pays interest on deposits subject to check. 
@ Transacts a Gneral Trust and Banking business, 
acting as Transfer Agent for Railroad and other Cor- 


Acts as Executor and Trustee at no more 


expense than where individual executors and trustees 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 














FRANKLIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Philadelphia, March 4, 1914. - 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ $25,208,675.38 
Due from. banks.....cccccccccese 5,025,707.40 
Cs OD GESSUR i ccccccscascocce 11,571,846.43 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,979,565.42 
$43,785,794.63 

LIABILITIES. 
ES | nccccsasreneanansscnnans $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and net profits.......... 8,297,186.06 
CRIUNEN cccccccecccecceoscces 437,600.00 
EY avcscccseecedcesedetede 39,051,008.57 
$43,785,794.63 


E. P. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier. 














THE 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


Philadelphia, March 4, 1914 
REPORT OF CONDITION 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts............. $13,176,148.76 
Due from Banks and Bankers.... 2,020,023.68 


Clearing House Exchanges....... 834,311.71 
eT ee eae 3,669,328.84 

$19,699,812.99 

LIABILITIES 

CO ee ee $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.... 2,731,091.16 
CE. 4oi65 sic ada Wiackee aaa 495,000.00 
SE SnreerSavsvdacsanmbaaned 15,473,721.83 


$19,699,812.99 
S. D. JORDAN, Cashier. 








Fourth Street 


National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





PHILADELPHIA, March 4, 1914. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts ....$35,784,071.22 
Due from Banks ........ 7,615,064.87 

Exchanges for Clearing 
ME click aheahannnise 3,430,128.23 
Cash and Reserve....... 11,701 ,627.94 
$58,536,892.26 

LIABILITIES 
Capt Stade ...<..cicccees $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Net Profits. 6,889,223.83 
ROD sv dasicvecenccs 500,000.00 
ED s6:cceseurondsaus 48,147,668.43 
$58,536,892.26 


R. J. CLARK, Cashier. 











JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 

wn P. FAIRCHILD 

WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
Ss 


WM. J. WASON, JR., 


WALTER E. BEDELL 
EDWARD C. BLUM 
GEO. V. BROWER 


Vice-Presidents 


OBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,900,000 
OFFICERS 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


TRUSTEES 
WILLIAM HARKNESS 
JOSEPH HUBER 
WHITMAN W. KENYON 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD D. W. McWILLIAMS, 

R JOHN McNAMEE 

HENRY A. MEYER 
CHARLES A. O0’DONOHUE 
CHARLES E. PERKINS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


DICK 8. RAMSAY 


OSWALD W. UHL 

= T. UNDERWOOD 
M. VAN ANDEN 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 
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OR discriminating investors who de- 
mand a just return on their money 
as well as unquestioned security. 

A-R-E 6's are the Bonds of the Amer- 
ican Real Estate Company and are based 
on the ownership of New York realty. 
They have been issued and offered to the 


| investing public for 26 years, in which time | 


| they have returned nearly $12,000.000 in 


principal and interest. 


They are issued in these two convenient [f 


forms ; 
6% Coupon Bonds 
Denominations of $100; $500; $1000 


and upward, paying interest semi- 
annually by coupons and maturing 
in 10 years. 


6% Accumulative Bonds 


Denominations of $1000 and upward, 
purchasable by annual instalments of 
$25 or more, cocning 6% compound- 
ed annually for 10, 15 or 20 years. 


Complete descriptive matter sent on request. 


American Real Gstate Company 
Founded 1888 
Capital and Surplus, $3,247,789.13 


527 Fifth Avenue, Room 506, New York [ff 











GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, Vice-President 
C. J. RHOADS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
E. S. PAGE, Secretary 














‘Third National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Condition at close of business March 4, 1914. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts............ $4,911,472.69 


Due from banks..............+. 783,221.77 
Mash and reserve...........sse+. 1,117,048.86 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 176,018.42 

$6,987,761.74 

LIABILITIES. 

eS cc coccucenesoccceesreess $600,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, net 926,769.00 
GHGS ccccccstccceccccccecs 311,900.00 
PEED Gkscecesancecencossesans 5,149,002.74 

$6,987, 761.74 


THOMAS J. BUDD, Cashier. 

















FARM MORTGAGES 


Yielding 6% net. First mortgages secured by improved ff 
diversified farms in the Willamette, Wallowa, and Grand 


Ronde Valleysin Oregon. These valleys are the most fer- 
tile and prosperous diversified farming districts in the North- 
west. 
Write for current mortgage list and pamphiet, 
THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE Co. 
1026 Spalding Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 








FORWARD ON THE FARM 
BY E. P. POWELL 


Some of the manufacturers of health 
foods are offering bran bread and bran 
biscuit commercially. Bran is higher in 
muscle making and fat producing than 
whole flour. 


One of the most remarkable revolu- 
tions in farm life, of recent date, has 
been the increased use of lime. Over 
one-half the United States needs but 
little commercial fertilizer, but sufficient 
lime to sweeten the soil and make al- 
falfa and clover overrun the fields that 
are now barren. 


Dr. McDonald, in one of the London 
papers, tells us that in Rhodesia they 
are raising thousands of acres of wheat, 
without a single drop of rain from 
seed time until harvest. A worse prob- 
lem is the destruction by locusts and 
other insects. Government stations are 
established to register the flights of 
these insects, and telegraph all over the 
country, so that their approach may be 
met by rings of poisoned grass. 


Secretary Houston has addrest 50,000 
letters to farmers’ wives in all parts 
of the Union, asking them how his de- 
partment can best coédperate with them. 
Each woman addrest is requested to 
make the letter a topic with her friends, 
until she can return a well considered 
reply. The movement is rational, and it 
gives the ladies an opportunity of being 
heard where they probably have em- 
phatic opinions. 

The State of Kansas is building a 
laboratory purely for the study of the 
life habits of native fishes, and to pro- 
mote an environment which will make 
this sort of food supply progressive 
and reliable. It is proposed to also im- 
port such varieties of fishes as are capa- 
ble of cultivation in the state. It is 
thought that the United States can at 
least double its present food supply 
thru a conservative and economical use 
of its waters. 


Bee keeping is taking on new forms. 


You will find small houses for their | 
accommodation in connection with the | 
| 





large orange groves in Florida. Five 
or ten hives can generally be well fed 
on any farm homestead; and while 
they give a considerable addition to the 
annual income, beside a delicious food, 
they make much more sure the apple 
crop and the plum crop by carrying pol- 
len from blossom to blossom. It will not 
be long before the farmer understands 
that fruit growing without bees is un- 
necessarily speculative. 


The best advice to one who seeks a 
home in the country is: Buy only a few 
acres; make a thoro study of your soil, 
and begin at once to improve and in- 
crease it, not its acreage, but its depth 
and quality. Do not invest in one or 
two speculative crops; but try to cre- 
ate for yourself anything and every- 
thing for home consumption. Whatever 
surplus you have for market, follow it | 
personally as far as you can, and sell 
only to private customers. The com- 
bination of fruit growing and stock 
growing and gardening should consti- | 
tute a most desirable program. 








Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely 
& Company 
Real Estate 


Agents 
Brokers 
Appraisers 
21 Liberty Street and 


27 West 30th Street 
New York City 








Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charles H. Clark, Vice-Pres. 

Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Oliver H. Corsa, Asst. Treas. 

Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin 

Francis Guerrlich 

















J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT 
& CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
Agents, Brokers, Appraisers 


Insurance 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


500 
Telephone can { 501 jaca Hill 
502 











THE METROPOLITAN BAN 


ke $1,000.000.00 
PED (Mc ccocncceeeeeresese 1,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits................ 182,547.61 
DIRECTORS. 
S. J. MOORE, President 


D. E. THOMSON, K.C., Vice-Pres. 
Sir W. MORTIMER CLARK, K.C. 
JOHN FIRSTBROOK 

JAMES RYRIE 

W. D. ROSS 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 

W. D. ROSS, General Manager 
CORRESPONDENTS: 


New York: Bank of the Manhattan Company 
London: Bank of Scotland 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 


The Franklin Savings Bank 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and Forty-second St. 














TOTAL ASSETS................ $24,462,716.68 
AMOUNT DUE 53,505 DEPOS- 








BRO cccccccccccscccccccccce 805,644.36 
SURPLUS, PAR VALUES....... 1,657,072.32 
» GB. COMMER. oc ccccccccccccces President 
JOHN D. ROBINSON...... 1st Vice-President 
SOU Ge GEE cocceccccce 2d Vice-President 
J. EDGAR LBAYCRAFT............ Treasurer 
JAMES A. STENHOUSE............ Secretary 
a ion joo, eee Comptroller 


Deposits made on or before the tenth day of 
January or July will draw interest from the 





first of those months respectively. 
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HUDSON SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


Broadway and 39th Street 


Metropolitan Opera House 


Most convenient, accessible and ab- 
solutely fireproof vaults in this City 
for the storage of trunks, papers, 
money and other valuables. 

Midway between the Pennsylvania 
and Grand Central Railroad Stations. 


Boxes to rent from $5 and upwards 


per annum. 


OFFICERS 
ELVERTON R. CHAPMAN.......... President 
LOUIS H. HOLLOWAY........ Vice-President 
HENRY C.8 ice-Pres. and Treas. 
SEE Ge cccccccesccccce Vice-President 
RICHARD A. PURDY.........cce0s Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
Wm. O. Alli Louis x ~~ 
J. Romaine Brown Charles F. 


we v. Toa 


Lewis A. Cu E. A. ae 

H. Ehblen Wm ckhoff 
John Gerken ph, " sebeler 
Warren M. Healy Henry C. Strahmann 


William von Twistern 











ESTABLISHED 1887 


The Greenwich 
Trust Company 


96 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn. 





ROBERT JAY WALSH, Pres. 

A. W. W. MARS ee Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
TER TODD, Treasurer 

LUTHER H. ALLCORN, Trust Officer 





Total Resources, $2,500,000 
Four Per Cent. Paid in 
Savings Department 


TRUSTEES 


Natuaniet A. Knapp Rosert Jay Watsu 





S. Evsert Mitts a8 D. Barretr 
Wesster Haicut E. L. Scortetp 
Seaman MeEap A. W. W. MaksHatyi 





This Company respectfull 
of Corporations, Business 
viduals. 


solicits accounts 
ouses and Indi- 











The 


Mechanics Trust Company 


Of New Jersey. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 

Commenced Business March 1, 1886. 
STATE, CITY AND COURT DEPOSITARY. 
0 
"v Somes Bee Wok Gung Eee 
Accommodations ar - balances and respon- 


J. 
Accounts maintained in principal cities. 
OFFICERS: 


ry Van Buskirk, President. 
B. Zabriskie, Vice-President. 
Frederic Cc. Earl, Vice-President. 
m. Wilde, Treasurer. 
' Max Moraller, Secretary. 
| Chas. S. Noé, Chairman Board ‘Ot Directors. 


| 














IN DIVERS PLACES 


Experts declare that it is possible to 
grow cotton in Queensland, Australia, 
on a profitable commercial basis, de- 
spite the necessity of employing white 
labor; and that a home-market may be 
found for all the staple produced. 


Visitors to the Riviera ought not to 
omit a visit to the Museum of Natural 
History in Nice. It is a monument to 
the skill and industry of Prof. J. B. 
Barla, and is notable for its collection 
of the models in faithfully colored plas- 
ter of 700 species of European toad- 
stools. 


How railroads often follow ancient 
and natural paths is picturesquely il- 
lustrated in that of the line thru the 
Balkans, where the Orient Express rolls 
along almost the precise route of march 
of the first Crusade—that led by God- 
frey de Bouillon. It is the fact that this 
is the natural, and almost the only, 
highway thru the rugged peninsula, 
that makes its possession so coveted. 


One place in the United States may 
rest assured it knows “where it is at.” 
This is Meades Ranch, in western Kan- 
sas, the basal point of reference for 
the Government’s geodetic work. So ac- 
curately is its position fixt, in the opin- 
ion of all map makers, that it has now 
been adopted by Mexico and Canada as 
their basal point, and will hereafter be 
officially known as the North American 
Datum. 


On the summit of Ruapehu, a moun- 
tain 8876 feet high, in the North Island 
of New Zealand, is a ren:arkable cra- 
ter-lake surrounded by walls of ice 
several hundred feet high. The water is 
highly charged with sulfuric acid, and 
so warm that the lake never freezes; at 
times, indeed, it boils, and is tossed 
into the air, besmirching the snowy 
banks. The Wangaehu River, the outlet 
of this lake, is poisonous to both plant 
and animal life for several miles below 
its origin. 

The railway from Dar es Salaam, the 
port of German East Africa, to Lake 
Tanganyika, is now open to Kivu, only 
seventy miles from the lake-port Kigo- 
ma. When this road has been com- 
pleted will be possible to reach the 
lake and the beautiful and salubrious 
country around it in twenty-five days 
from London and to make the journey 
in comfort. The German Government is 
preparing to put two large steamers on 
the lake, and anticipates much coloniza- 
tion and trade. 

Volcanoes have recently been recog- 
nized as an important factor in weather 
and climate. Explosive volcanic erup- 
tions—such as that of Mount Katmai, 
Alaska, last year—fill the upper atmos- 
phere with fine dust which rapidly 
spreads out like a veil from its point of 
origin, and may persist for months or 
years. This dust is more transparent to 
the heat radiated out from the earth 
than to that coming earthward from 
the sun, and the result is cooler weath- 
er. Professor Humphreys, of the 
Weather Bureau, believes that pro- 
longed periods of intense vulcanism 
may even explain the Ice Ages. 








DIVIDENDS] 


AMERICAN MALT ——e 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 

The Board of Directors have py z "Semi- 
annual dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon the 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable on and 
after the 2d day of May, 1914, to stockholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the- 
14th day of April, 1914. 

HENRY EGGERKING, Treasurer. 

March 25, 1914. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 

A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be- 
paid on Wednesday, April 15, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, March 20, 1914 

On ‘account of the Annual Meeting of the: 
Stockholders, the Stock Transfer Books of the: 
Conger will be closed at the close of . 7 

=o ee 20th, and roeptned at 10,00 A. M., 
‘April , 1914, G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
Preferred Dividend Notice. 

The regular ey dividend of one eo three- 
quarters per cent. has m declared the Di 
SSotens of this Corporation, payable ‘April 1, 1914.. 
to preferred stockholders of record March 25, 1914. 

Checks will a mailed. 
WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
PREFERRED stock of this Company will be paid’ 
April 15, 1914. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the og A ending 
March 31, 1914, will be paid April 30, 

Both dividends are payable to Fa of 
record as of March 31, 1914. 

T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 
New York, March 25, 1914. 


Your funds invested in our ; 
6% FIRST FARM |'@7 % 
MORTGAGES 
are safeguarded by our 20 years’ successful experience 
in placing funds for investors, also byim roved farms, |. 
and our $500,000.00 paid in capita ur new illus- 
trated booklet and state map describing Montana are 
free for the asking. Write to-day. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
P. O. Box D, Helena, Montana 


The Merchants National Bank 


PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 
























































Capital 
Surplus Earnings.........+++s++seee 
™M. J. BARBER, Cashier. 

This bank will receive direct from banks, manu- 
facturerg and mercantile firms, checks and time 
items drawn on Providence, and remit upon pay- 
ment in New York exchange at a reasonable rate. 





For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
=< i & Ly ghest returns consistent with con- 

irst loans of 
$200. and up which wecan recommend —— the 


ask f for Loan List No. 710. fis Certihcates. 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawren 


eld English 
Lanthorn 


A Reproduction— 



















authentic and exact 
in every particular 
—from the quaint 
designto the rough- 
ly soldered brass 
frame and genuine 
old time HORN 
sides, Has every 
appearance of a 
really genuine an- 
tique. 

In three other de- 
signs, $5, $5.50, 
and $12.50. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue, New York 


























INS URANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















OUR INSURANCE WORK 


OR considerably more than a year 

past this writer has been endeavor- 

ing to provide the readers of The 
ndependent with reliable and service- 
able information and advice on the gen- 
eral subject of insurance. The work has 
been productive of much pleasure and 
satisfaction. It has brought us into 
closer relationship with thoughtful and 
substantial people all over the country, 
and we trust we are not presumptuous 
in feeling that the character of the 
services so easily rendered by us in a 
few particular cases has laid the foun- 
dations of some lasting friendships. We 
are gratified if this is so. 

As experiences of this sort are rich 
in human interest we may, by way of 
illustration only, be pardoned for 
briefly referring to one or two. A 
clergyman in the far off state of 
Washington, greatly perplexed over the 
provisions of a life policy issued to him 
years ago by a company which subse- 
quently reinsured all its business in 
another and retired, after some pre- 
liminary correspondence sent us the 
policy for analysis and interpretation. 
We gladly complied with the request 
made, and succeeded in giving him the 
information he needed, ever. tho we 
could not satisfy him with the contract 
which, for him, was an unwise choice. 
Again, a prominent business man of 
Mobile, Alabama, became concerned 
over the developments succeeding the 
transfer of the control of a company 
in which he holds a policy. The ma- 
jority of that company’s stock past 
into the hands of a new set of capital- 
ists. Subsequently, several of the new 
management’s transactions in connec- 
tion with the stock and the company’s 
securities became subjects of adverse 
criticism and these, coming to the at- 
tention of our policyholder, put him on 
inquiry. He laid the case before us and 
requested accurate information. We 
finally cleared the matter up satisfac- 
torily, but to do it were compelled to 
seek and have a full and frank con- 
ference with the vice-president and 
managing underwriter of the company. 

These cases are representative of 
many opportunities afforded us in the 
recent past to be of service to our 
readers. 

And now we purpose enlarging that 
service. We have arrived at the point 
in our development work on The Inde- 
pendent where it becomes necessary for 
us to give more room and devote more 
time and thought to the great in- 
terest of insurance. There are a few 
things more essential to human welfare 
—food, clothing, shelter and income- 
yielding labor—but without the con- 
serving offices of insurance the value 
of nothing that man may construct or 
accumulate can be guaranteed to him. 

The people who pay premiums for 
insurance are the most important fac- 
tor in the scheme. Without them it is 
nothing. All of its plans must be shaped 
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in conformity with their needs and con- 
sonant with their interests. In just the 
proportion it falls short in those par- 
ticulars, it is a failure. The “old-line” 
companies in all branches of the busi- 
ness understand this; and while their 
system is not perfect, taken as a whole, 
it stands today the most superb thing 
ever devised for the amelioration of 
human misfortune. There is nothing 
anywhere else in the world to compare 
with the American institution of in- 
surance as administered and developed 
by the men who are devoting their lives 








This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or can 
procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative dif- 
ferences between companies that 
conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in 
so far as the claims made by any 
of them may seem to be inconsist- 
ent with the fundamental principles 
of sound underwriting. Address all 
communications on insurance sub- 
jects to the editor of the Insurance 
Department. 




















and talents to its service. The evolution 
up to its present state has been slow, 
but every link in the chain of progres- 
sion is*sound and will hold. 

The relations between insurers and 
insured have not yet reached that plane 
of understanding, that frank spirit of 
trustfulness and coédperation, especially 
on the side of the insured, so essential 
to the achievement of the best results. 
In this particular the conditions im- 
prove with each succeeding year and, 
to the watchful student, the gain made 
in twenty years is as solid as it is 
gratifying. The two interests are iden- 
tical and an injury to either is an in- 
jury to both. This truth will become 
very plain at a day not now distant. 

While life insurance, of all the many 
branches of the insurance business, is 
of paramount importance to the masses 
of the people, all the others are indis- 
pensable to the general welfare and will 
receive attention in this departmnt. As 
it would be difficult to anticipate in- 
dividual needs, an invitation is extend- 
ed to readers to use freely the service 
we are providing, assuring them that 
such information as we have or can 
procure, and such advice as it is in 
our power to give, is theirs for the 
asking. 


THE STATE AND INSURANCE 


Said Mr. David Rumsey, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, in an address recently delivered 
before the members of the New York 
Insurance Society: 

“We have suffered for years from 


amateurish and ill-considered legisla- 
tion as the direct result of legislative 
control of our business. We have seen 
the business warped and distorted from 
the standards of good practise and 
good public policy; we have been 
harassed by futile and incompetent ex- 
aminations; we have been burdened 
with excessive taxation; we have been 
weighted down with a load of legisla- 
tion enacted to serve ephemeral politi- 
cal purposes regardless of consequences 
to the business, . . . We have had as 
many masters as there are states in 
the Union and these masters have all 
too frequently exercized their authority 
with the passionate incompetency of 
children, rather than with the restraint 
of statesmanship.” 

This is plain speech, but it repre- 
sents and voices a genuine grievance. 
We are not sufficiently self-centered to 
imagine that other lines of “big busi- 
ness,” especially those of a quasi-public 
character, are not victims of the same 
misfortune. They are. All are offered 
up periodically on the altar of ama- 
teurish and ill-considered legislation. 
The truth is we are mightily bedevilled 
as a people with multitudinous elec- 
tions with the activities of professional 
politicians and with special legislation 
designed to correct real and fancied 
deficiencies. 

If we could have a code of insurance 
laws drawn up by legislators who knew 
the elementary principles of under- 
writing, men with sufficient business 
sense to apply these principles to ac- 
tual practise, and if we could retain 
the laws thus made, devoid of changes 
save those rendered necessary by altered 
conditions, we would get nearer to in- 
surance efficiency and economy than has 
yet been attained in this country. Such 
a code would be a comparatively brief 
one and would consist mainly of pro- 
visions designed to guarantee the finan- 
cial solvency of all companies. There 
would be no provisions contravening 
the economic laws of underwriting. 
The general civil and criminal laws 
would be depended upon for the pun- 
ishment of insurance, as well as all 
other, offenders. Honest and capable in- 
surance companies and managers 
should have all the advantages and be 
made to assume all the responsibilities 
incident to freedom of trade. Let the 
state concern itself with the task of 
keeping the companies solvent, in pre- 
venting the rise of irresponsible organ- 
izations and in punishing, as swindlers 
and cheats, those who not infrequently 
devise schemes in the guise of insur- 
ance for personal gain. 

It is a mistake for the state to inter- 
fere with the internal managements of 
reputable and solvent companies. That 
results, as Mr. Rumsey observes, in 
warping and distorting it from the 
standards of good practise and good 
public policy. It is the province of the 
state to supervise, not to operate the 
business. 
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New-York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, New York 





SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS : 


Our sixty-ninth was, in some respects, our greatest year. Some of the notable facts are these: 





New Business (109,763 Policies) ......... $232,800,000.00 Disposition of Income: 
ee 34,000,000.00 OS aa $26,000,000 

Risks in force Jan. 1, 1914(1,101,655 Policies) 2,273,000,000.00 Matured Endowments, Sur- 
Gain over Jan. I, 1013 .............0- 103,000,000.00 render Value, etc. ...... 25,000,000 

Dividends allotted SS errr ere 15,000,000 

“ ends allotted (1914) .............00. 17,600,000.00 Expenses, etc., including 

RPC GUE BES coc cccevsccscsccces 2,200,000.00 Taxes, ($1,352,956) via 15,000,000 

SEE ScsdicbGdninceviveniesdes evens ves 124,000,000.00 Added to Reserves ....... 43,000,000 $424,000,000,00 





THE INVESTMENTS OF THE YEAR (OUTSIDE OF LOANS ON POLICIES) WERE . . $41,740,458.14 


INVESTED TO PAY 5.07% INVESTED TO PAY 4.40% 

As follows: Representing eleven countries. 
Domestic and Canadian, State and Mu- Se Ee errr $0,856,651.23 

IE I ioc chance oneanws $8,421,005.17 INVESTED TO PAY 5% 
INVESTED TO PAY 4.78% Loans on Business Property .......... 15,189,078.66 

Representing thirty-four cities, ten INVESTED TO PAY 5.58% 
counties and five school districts, Loans on Farms (New Department)... 920,885.17 

located in twenty-two States and INVESTED TO PAY 5.50% 
two Provinces. Miscellaneous Bonds .............-++- 203,277.50 

Foreign, State and Municipal Bonds..... 7,149,471.41 INVESTED TO PAY 4.88% 


ANALYSIS AND EARNING POWER OF LEDGER ASSETS ON DECEMBER 31, 1913 : 
Railroad Bonds (4.27%) 


oad Bonds (4.27%) ..... cette este e cence eens eee ees recesses eee esas esse eee eeeeeseeeseeneees $311,949,214.47 
Foreign Government and Municipal Bonds (4.19%) ........cccccccccccccccccccccsccvcccccccceesees 83,022,625.44 
i oni ans aah Src 5G WRG OE ES ORE bis s ba ons 4 dR OCK EON Rake oeraebansionaeeen ees 133,507,619.52 
I I I circ ik iad 55d a ali eM aMa sie ka aee abd ew sd ROLE CR RERHE SER AUly em OA eRe RUON 4,598,039.71 
Martens Leane: metre Paret DECrignees. (CAOTF) «oan cn ccc vccccccccecccsccevescceseveseesseces 152,970,808.44 
EDA ert, ae. err ree Pees ret ron ren 53,177,784.79 
cin au is came gree esa de se PADRE Rd EWA Se KER SSS EN Ree KER Sa ERC Ta 7,003,132-23 
ee ee is sven ctinccnsiee. vic hbs000 sob mbid mee eseueed Se eeeeaeeeseueuns 046. 
oka EO aril nr sreal vat aow bis ara we FES MI Nba OS 9,190,586.10 
SN SIN her au ra cs tlk was eh wre alec aman hea ain Gita ss He K oa a We we eee Sen 140,755. 
Total....000.....ooccccececccceeeeeeee $762,850,703.40 


AVERAGE EARNING POWER OF ALL ASSETS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1913: 4.54% 
INCREASE IN EARNING POWER SINCE DECEMBER 31, 1905: 0.32% 


TRANSLATED into income, this increase, if maintained, will yield an added income in 1914, 


eg EE Se a eee ere iy rine Leroy renee ye reer $2,441,000,00 
LIABILITIES: 
a i I NU a te gy Shon: io! 6:54 # wiv Nnie bia SHES BIR W ie Re dae ah RESIN $642,598,782.00 


Other reserves (taking securities at Market Values) 


; The low price of bonds and the high rate obtainable on real estate mortgages made the year a good one for 
investment. 

The wording of the Federal Income Tax was materially improved and policy-holders generally benefited by the 
intelligent response made to our letter to policy-holders, sent out last April. The united protest of policy-holders 
against unfair legislation is something that all legislatures, Federal and State, will have to reckon with in the future. 

A statement consisting of 168 folio pages, giving in minute detail the transactions of the year, schedules of the 
Company’s assets, and a vast deal of additional information, will be filed with the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, with the Government of each State (except one) of the United States, and with the Governments of all the 
leading Countries of the world. A brief of this, containing important details, will be sent to policy-holders during 1914, 
and will be mailed to anyone on request. 


January 8, 1914. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Assets, over . . . — 


$260,000,000) . . . . 
Capital and Surplus, over . 


Dividend Policies, over . 


eee 





organization, over . . 
Number of Policies in Force 


over . . . . . . 


Voluntary Concessions 
holders to date, nearly . 


RUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Prudential 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 


Real Estate Mortgages and Farm Loans, 


Paid Policy- 


New Business Paid for During 1913, over I 


Liabilities, (Including Policy Reserve 
Amount Set Aside for Holders of Dabeveed 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders in . 
Paid Policyholders during 1913, nearly . 
Total Payments to Policyholders, \since 


















323 Million Dollars 


297 Million Dollars i 
25 Million Dollars | 


31 Million Dollars 





6% Million Dollars 
34 Million Dollars 


300 Million Dollars 
12 Million 


92 Million Dollars 








. 18% Million Dollars i 


481 Million 
Dollars 


LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN | 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
COMPANY 























Over Two Billion 
406 Million 
Dollars 
Life Insurance 


in Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. Write for Information, Dept. 147 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable sa ~w Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man a 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $5is.85 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 








Ambitious, productive and trust- 
worthy Life Agents may be bene- 
fited by corresponding with the 


BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern pro- 
visions. Attractive literature. 


Ww. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











FOSSILS AND ICE 


A curious memento of the glacial 
period has been discovered at Crown 
Point, on Lake Champlain, close to the 
ruins of the old French and English 
forts. This is a glacier pothole, a nearly 
circular hole bored into the rock by the 
grinding of boulders under the pres- 
sure of advancing glacier ice. The Lake 
Champlain Glacier, using granite boul- 
ders to work with, drilled this pothole 
nearly fifteen feet deep. 


Authentic evidence has been found 
which carries geology back, as a human 
study, as far as the bronze age. Herr 
O. Merkel claims that he has discov- 
ered that fossils were intelligently col- 
lected at that remote period of Euro- 
pean history. In a cinerary urn of that 
| age, he has found two or three speci- 
mens of each of fifty-eight species of 
fossil shells, with some of the modern 
Mediterranean shells for comparison. 


| Two unusually fine skeletons of the 
mammoth have been added to Euro- 

pean museums. The first, at Stuttgart, 
| reported to be the largest known, was 
| dug up at Steinheim in Suabia. It is 
| remarkable for the great length of its 

front legs, as well as for the unusual] 
| width of the grinding teeth. The other, 
| that of a wooly elephant, which is now 
| mounted in the museum at Leipzig, was 
dug up from under a thick layer of 
sand and clay at Borna. 





When we see the huge wing-stretch 
of an albatross, a condor of the Andes, 
or a marabout stork, we think that the 
limit of size for a winged creature has 
been reached. Yet the pterodactyles, 
the “winged dragons” or huge fly- 
ing reptiles, of the chalk age, had a 
wing stretch at least double that of our 
hugest birds, measuring sometimes as 
much as twenty-four feet from tip to 
tip. It has been suggested that flight 
would only be possible for them if the 
atmosphere were much denser than 
now, perhaps twice as dense. And it is 
certain that they made long flights, 
some of their remains in what is now 
Kansas showing that they had flown 
at least a hundred miles from the sea, 
over which they skimmed, as some sea- 
birds do now, picking up fish that swam 
too confidingly near the surface. 


We are accustomed, perhaps, to think 
of glaciers as fixed and motionless. like 
rocks of ice. In reality, they are cease- 
lessly moving; not only flowing steadily 
downward, veritable rivers of ice, but 
their length is perpetually changing, 
the end which descends to the valley, 
or to the sea, never remaining long at 
the same point. In Alaska, for example, 
the Pacific Glacier at the head of Gla- 
cier Bay, melted back from a mile to a 
| mile and a half in two months of the 

summer last year. At the international 

boundary between the United States 
and Canada, where it crosses Glacier 
Bay, there is now dry land and open 
| water where the ice was at least a third 
of a mile thick as recently as 1894. 
| Sixty miles of Glacier Bay have beea 
| opened to the ocean by retreating ice 
since 1794. 
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Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 





STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1913 


Total Assets - + $5,954,448 
Total Liabilities . . 2,532,223 
Reinsurance Reserve . 2,281,938 


Surplus over all Lia- 
bilities 2. . 3,422,225 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 














The Employers’ Liability 
A\ssurance Corporation 


LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


Samuel Appleton, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Cash Assets in the United States, 

December 31st, 1913......... $7,318,463.30 
Surplus to Policy Holders..... 2,351,405.47 

This Company issues all forms of Liability 
Insurance Policies. 

Its well recognized practice of making 
promot settlements of claims aw its Policy 
folders has commended itself to the judg- 
ment of its Policy Holders. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


The attention of owners of automobiles is 
called to the policies of this Corporation in- 
suring against liability for personal injuries, 
and also against damage caused to the As- 
sured’s car or to the property of others as 
the result of collision. 


For Rates and Particulars, apply to 


DWIGHT & HILLES 


Resident Managers for New York State 


56 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


k C. HARDING, Assistant Manager 








l 849 LARGEST FIRE aoe 19 l 4 


SPRINGFIELD 
FIRE| AND MARINE INSURANCE’ COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cash Capital - = =  §$2,500,000.00 








Annual Statement January 1, 1914 











ASSETS 

i ak ies I ee Ce ine nics en ckuwecesesusecnwe $826,371. - 

Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection................+-- 1,091,056. 
SE I oak ia neeequendiabiakedscciusebedsesekeseneahaadoes 61,012.52 
Real Estate Unincumbered is ase gnocchi es Weer Asa co a oak go a 300,000.00 
ee ee ON BD yo ncccss0d ove neeseesnenue oeeene sen wes 1,994,970.00 
Cee Ne a as Cas cask ada eee R Ruan me eaenae eats 1,865,772.00 
i anni cs5 shake bed is the sad eau RNeS Raa eeORNONaE Te 2,781,650.00 
I ogi aciaghbn sauna ysdeneeseu anak miiae™ 1,213,330.00 
I a a a an na was oaabre nae 250,290.00 
Se Ce SE PEIN ODED occ cetcsccecncccesseveneeeseviensie 427,930.00 
i ck, non deaeh- oc a menendse labia heeeiae wane 131,520.00 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - - : - - $10,943,902.88 
LIABILITIES ; 
CAPITAL STOCK - . : - . - - - $2,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance : - - - - - 5,286,834.80 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses - - - ° ° - 483,024.63 
Reserve for all other Liabilities - - - - - - 342,669.59 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - - - - $8,612,529.02 
NET SURPLUS - - - . - * 2,331,373.86 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS | - - : - . 4,831,373.86 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION’ - . - - $58,525,255.78 





*$s500,000.00 transferred from Surplus to Capleal account by stock 


dividend declared in 
July, 1913. 





DANOF President 
CiHAS. Vice-Pres. 


ERIOLEA ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
. HILDRETH 
We Je MACKAY, Secretary 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


Asst. Sec. 
2. BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 
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GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
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vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 
NEW YORK 

















: 1825 1914 
NATIONAL COMPANY OF HARTFORD | 
tatement January 1, FIRE 
na ng ee oY THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Reserve for Losses, Taxes and All 
Other Liabilities............... 


962,984.72 
Contingent Reserve Fund 300,000.00 
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382,440.88 Reinsurance and all Liabilities.. 5,676,908.82 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. ND io a snanee ween a ebesenn 2,326,053.39 
H. gg Vice- ge T yom 
et LAYIDE otal January 1, 1914...... $8,002,962.21 
S. T. MAXWELL, Ass’t Secretary 


R. DALE BENSON, President 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-President 
W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary 


-j. FREDRICK, K, Ass't Treasurer. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst. Secretary 


Fred 8. James a Co. Agents, 123 William 5t., N. Y. 














WILLIAM J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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Ge J oap of Quality 








is used everywhere by the best and 
wisest people, who know its qualities. 
The purity and unequalled excellence 
of Pears’ Soap make it healthful for all 
skins and matchless for the complexion. 


Yet it 


Is Low Gnough in Price 


for everybody. It is not cheapened 
with the addition of water, and contains 
no impure or inferior ingredients. 


A trial will convince you that abso- 
lutely the best soap for you——best for 
your skin, your complexion, your 
pocketbook—is always 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 
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TF APRIL 1914 appears on the 

wrapper in which this copy of The 
Independent came to you, your renewal 
subscription should begin with the May 
4th issue. Please renew AT ONCE, s0 
that you will not miss an issue. It re- 
quires at least three weeks for routine, 
so kindly renew now—lest you forget. 


JUST A WORD 


“The total imports,” says William C. 
Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, “for 
the entire period since the tariff came 
into effect are actually less than they 
were for a like period a year ago.” This 
is one of the many important facts 
brought to light in Our Growing For- 
eign Commerce, an article written for 
The Independent by Secretary Redfield. 

The point of view of those “high 
financiers” who “are —— a 
in the cartoons as portl rly men 
with side whiskers an’ a smug faces, 
wearing high hats, frock coats and 
prominent diamonds,” is entertainingly 
given in an Independent article by W. 
F. Dix entitled Money Magnates. 

Referring to our recent editorial, The 
Negro Question and Its Solution, the 
Pittsburgh Courier writes: “We cheer- 
fully recommend the article to our 
readers. It is filled with encouragement, 
bright pictures and wholesome inspira- 
tion; it contains the kind of food upon 
which we must feed in order to 
strengthen confidence in ourselves and 
humanity.” 


C AL E N D A R 


The second national conference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits and the 
annual meeting of the Western Eco- 
nomic Society will be held in Chicago 
on April 14. 

The Vacation Contest of The Inde- 

endent for narratives of “My Best 

acation Day” and photographs will 
close on April 15 

Hearings on the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for national prohibi- 
tion will begin before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary on April 16. 

A Better Industrial Relations Ex- 
hibit will be held from April 18 to 25 
at 2 West Sixty-fourth street, New 
York City. It will show the devices in 
modern business which tend to make 
more harmonious the relations between 
employer and employee. 

On April 18 the eight-oared crews 
of the Navy and the University of 
Pennsylvania will race on the Severn. 




















The triennial meeting of the Sons of 
the Revolution will be held in Wash- 
ington on April 19. 

The . collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is be- 
ing shown at Chicago until April 19, 
and will be at the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis, from April 25 to May 25. 


The Columbia Varsity Show, “The 
Merry Lunatics,” will be given at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, during the 
week of April 20. 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, to be held 
in Washington on April 21, 22 and 
23, the William Ellery Hale Lectures 
will be inaugurated by two lectures on 
“The Constitution of Matter and the 
Evolution of the Elements,” by Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, of the University of 
Manchester. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law 
will be held at the New Willard, Wash- 
ington, from April 22 to 25. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the teaching of Interna- 
tional Law will be discussed: Address 
James Brown Scott, 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington. 


April 23 is perhaps the 350th anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s birth. The 
German Shakespeare Society will cele- 
brate the day with a festival perform- 
ance of Richard III in the Court Thea- 
ter at Weimar, and theaters thruout 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland will 
offer Shakespearean plays. The New 
York schools will have a performance of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream by _ the 
Shakespeare Club at Wadleigh High 
School, a pageant at Washington Irv- 
ing High School, and morris dances and 
Shakespearean lyrics in Central Park. 
April 26 may have been Shakespeare’s 
eerst 4 but anyway he died on April 


The eighty-ninth annual exhibition of 
the .National Academy of Design in 
New York will be open until April 26. 

The eighty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held 
at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, on 
May 8. 

On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition will 
be held at Christiania from May 15 to 
October 15. 

The 126th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church will convene at 
Th on May 21. Rev. W. H. Rob- 

D., 1319 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, is stated clerk. 


On May 28 and 29, 1914, the School 
of Mines of Columbia University will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. 

An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the ‘centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is to be held in London from May 
to October, 1914. 


San Francisco and Washington, D. 
C., will be attacked simultaneously in 
the latter — of July in a great joint 
maneuver by the regular army and the 
National Guard. 

Wagner performances at Bayreuth 
this summer are scheduled as follows: 
“The Flying Dutchman,” July 22 and 
31, August 5, 11 and 19; “Parsifal,” 
July 23, August 1, 4, 7, 8, 10 and 20; 
the “Ring,” July 25, 26, 27 and 29, and 
August 13, 15, 17 and 19. 

















Photograph by Paul Thompson 
THE QUEEN OF BULGARIA, ARMY NURSE AND TRAVELER 


Queen Eleonore is expected tc visit this country late in May to study American methods of handling social and economic problems 
and perhaps to negotiate much-needed loans for her Government. The King may accompany her. Her story is briefly told in The 
Story of the Week 





